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THE LITERAn DIGEST 


A Weekly Summary of the Current Literature of the World, ete 


XHIS new periodical, essentially a time-saver, a money-saver and educator, fills a want not hitherto supplied. Its 

‘| first number was everywhere received with most marked enthusiasm. It cannot but prove most serviceable to the 
thousands of thinking readers who require to be well informed, but who have neither the time, the means, or the 
facilities for consulting the hundreds of newspapers, leading magazines, and reviews of all countries, and the cre. 
of which the LireRARyY Dicest will contain. 


ITS FIVE DIVISIONS: 


1. THE REVIEWS, ziving condensations, varying in length from } 4. A SELECTED [INDEX OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
100 to 1,000 words, of the most important articles in the quarterlies and | AND OF BOOKS, arranged alphabetically by titles, subjects being re- 
monthlies of America, England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, | peated whenever necessary in order to make reference easy. The Index 


Spain, ete. will be compiled with the assistance of many of our best librarians 
) 


2. NEWSPAPER COMMENT, consisting cf paragraphs summa- cme _— —_— — ov: ests herengen vee oe 
rizing the leading editorials and contributions to the daily and weekly | lege; Theology, Hartford Theological Seminary, ete. 
press of every land. oe. ’ foes, Bona ol ; 
5. A MONTHLY RECURD OF CURRENT EVENTS. Articles 
| from foreign magazines are made a specialty, the translations being 


9 


3. BOOK DIGESTS—not so much reviews, notices, or critiques, 
as summaries, seeking to give an idea of the book as it is, rather than 
another person’s idea of what it ought to be, The Book Digest will be 
prepared by many of the best writers in the country, including Howard 
Crosby, James M. Ludlow, C. F. Thwing, Thomas S. Hastings, W. E. 
Griffis, James G, Roberts, Marvin R. Vincent, Geo. P. Fisher, and | 
others, \ 


made by good scholars accustomed to the work. 


The Selected Index, also the Chronicle of Current Events, will be so 
printed as to be conveniently cut out and filed, 


From hundreds of letters and press notices received, expressive of a high appreciation of the merits of the I 

xkARY DicGeEst, the following are given to show its value, not only for editors, preachers, and other professional men. but 

i intelligent readers who desire, at a nominal investment both of time and money, to keep abreast of curre: 
ught, well and adequately informed of what is going on throughout the world : 


ae 


FROM THE PRESS. | FROM THE PEOPTE. 


lhe New York Observer: ** THE LITERARY D1IGEst is the latest impor- Senator W. P. a” ve of Ma ne writes: "I have examined a copy of 
‘ition to the realm of journalism.”’ THe Lrrenaay DG st. The wea of it seems to me 4nadmirat 
pl gta er : i i - and, - ried out, wil afford immense assistanc to the scholars of 
ew York Times says: ** The number of readers who wil! find it valua- coun N= : iat 
le 3 ] ure ” e bs ) 
The Hawk Eye, Burlington: ‘*The scherae 1s a most admirable one, J. O. Murray, D.D., Dean of Prines College, writes: ‘* The paper 
and wiil help to make liberal-minded and free-thinking men by javing be- | will be very valuabie.’ 
tore them oli sides of the pre ssing questions ot the day. It is bound to 
meet with success and approval. Senator John J. Ingalls writes from Washington: **Tnz LitFRARY 
_ . . : DIGEST presents a comprehensive and cosmopolitan scheme, which, if ; - 
Times-Stiar, Cincinnati: ** THE LITERARY DIGEST unquestionably giveS jor), pr gins oe she ail aed sh an \ nai ne — _ onl patted re the 
promise of filing a place in useful and entertaining periodical literature.’ boundaries weet — oS ae : se 
A ’ = = x 
The Globe, Boston: ‘It easily finds an unoccupied and intluential place ae ee © War 
imong the few weekly issues for men and women who retiect as well as Prof. A. M. Wheeler of Yale writes: “* THE LITERARY DiGEst will be 
read”? well-nigh indispensable to legions of busy men in this busy age 
The Daily Standerct.Union, Brooklyn: * THE LITERARY DiqGest is ad- E-r-President Noah Porter of Yale College writes: ** Carefully edited, it 
irably arrange, aid will surely be succe esta will be an eminently useful and successful publicaticn."’ 


James McCoxh, D.D., ex-President of Princeton College, writes: ** There is room and a place for The LITERARY DiGest. No one can read all that 


* published, How convenient and useful to have a compend of what is good in the journals and general hterature, prepared by writers who favor 
morality and religion.’ 


_ Prof. J. W. Burgess of Cclumbia College writes: ** Your peri al deserves the highest success. It will help to keep with us a much-needed clas 
of men—those who are not specialists, but all-round, many-sided m en. - 


Subscription Price, $3 per Vear; Stngle copies, 10 cents. 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,500 
copies. The Subscription List ts always open to the in- 
ay of advertisers, 


* .*Copies. of THE NATION may be wocured in in 
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_ Schools. 


Alphabetized, fret, by States; second, by Towns, 
CoNNECTIOUT, Hartford. 
OODSIDE—HOME AND COLLEGE 


Preparatory School for girls, Sixteenth year 


opens Sept. 17, 1890, 
Principal— Miss oye J. Smith. 
Asst, Prin.—Mrs. R, M. i. Lathrop, 


‘Conwgcticur, New Haven. 


60- —HOPKINSGRAMMAR 

I “ I 8 0. School. Prepares thoroughly for 

Colleges and Scientific eee. For Catalogue address 
EORGE L, Fox, Rector. 


Cc ONNECTICUT, “New Haven, “West End Institute. 


RS. CAD Y’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Institute Course of Study and College 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, Vassar, 
or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, ‘Franklin Street, 
Tee MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls nepens September 22, 1890. 


~ MAINE, Mt. Desert, Seal Harbor. 
IRIVATE TUITION DURING THE 
summer. Students’ Club of Mt. Desert, conducted 
by four experienced tutors, Preparation for Harvard, 
Private cottage. Rowing, tennis, etc. Send for circu- 
lar. Louis L, Hoorer, 45 Holyoke House, Cambridge, 
Mass, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
MHERST SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
Languages, Art, Sclence, Literature, Mathema- 
tics, and Physical Training. Fourteenth "Session ft 
Amherst College, July 7 to August 8. For Programme 


address 
Prof. W. +b emnaaeR, 


~ MASSACHU SETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies, reopens September 18, 1820, 
Building remodelled and enlarged. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss VryLina W. BUPrUm, A.B. Principal, 


“MASSACHUSETTS, “Boston. d 

WE MISSES GILMAN’S HOME 

and Day School for Young Ladies will begin its 

ninth vear October 1 at 324 Commonwealth Avenue, 

Until July l applications may be made at 44 Rutland 
stesinaasen 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dom, 
EDMUND H. BEnnetr, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. “ae location of the school 
building. on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. — Special stu ents received. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
TSS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1, 1890, 
Superior History. and” for the study of Language, 
L iterature, listory, and Philosophy. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE. MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
SSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
T OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 





mits not more than four boys into his familv, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the OLL: 
FREDERI ERICK ‘iB. _Knarp, 8.B, (M1 (M.I oe 








MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—21st year, Regular and Special Courses. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Our certificate admits 
to Smith. Science, Art, Music. J. -c. Parsons, Prin. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 

SHLEY HALL.—HOME SCHOOL 
v4 for Young Ladies, Ten miles from Boston. Mu- 
sic, Art, and Languages. Miss M. G, WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plym outh. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SOCL FOR 


Boys.-——Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890. 
Mrs, Knapp, Principal; A.M. FREEMAN, A.B.,H’d Saee 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
| R. AND MRS. JOH: VM’ DUFFITE, 
LVZ > Successors to Miss Catharine L. Howard in her 
School for Girls. Address Mrs. JOHN McDUFFIE, 
care of Miss Ca ‘atharine L. . Howard. 
~ MASSACHUS ETTS, Quinc 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Third term 
begins April 7. For all information address 
Wmuu1am EVERETT, Pn.D. 





Schoots. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Vi RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
v4 Young Ladies and Children. College prepara- 
tory. Re ow Oct. 1. #600 per year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Portsmouth. 
ISS A, C. MORGAN S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J. G. 
Whittier says: ‘‘A better, healthier, and pleasanter 
place for a school could scarcely be found in New 

England.” 
NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 
WE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens September 17. Inquiries may be 
eeerneses to President rae of Princeton College, or 
. B. FINg, Headmaater. 


NEW York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia 
Heights, 


WHE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls will reopen Octobe rT 1, 1890. 


w YorK, Glen Cove. 


P OSORIS SCHOOL—A HIGH CLASS 
school for boys; #600 to $750 per year. Summer 

session June 16 to September 15. Terms, $75 per 

month. Bb. F. O’CoNnNor, B.L., Ph.D. Director. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson, 
“OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 


‘di School for Boys. Sixth year begins September 
24 JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


New York, ‘Peekskill. 
UMMER SCHOOL AT THE PEEKS. 
kill Military Academy. Location healthful. Care 
andinstruction excellent, JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., 
Principal. Send for ircular. 
New York, Syracuse. 

RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hou. Abram 8, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D.White. 








Onto, Co umbus, 151 East Broad Street, 

\, TSS PHELPS'’S ENGLISH AND 
Fi Classical Schoo! for Young Ladies. Special ad- 
vantages in L aaeenee. Literature, Music, Art, Home 
and Social Culture. Fall term begins September 25, 
1890. New school building. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
a. and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
zatin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French. old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German, Celtic, History, Political Sclence, 

Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectureson Philoso- 

phy. cs. with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 

Prete. ellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Ma- 
thematics, History, and Biology. For Program address 
as avove. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
TSS BALDWiN’S DA Y, BOARD. 
ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens September 30, For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
TLSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


Women. For os or advice on prepara- 
tion, address Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph. -D.. Prest. | 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford C otene. 
Ff; AVERFORD COLLEGE OPENS 
9th mo., 24th. Farly application should be 


made forrooms. Address 
SEC RETARY OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Pa. 


‘PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and os pomaes School 
for young adies reopens Sept. 30, 1 
Students nee ag for Co lege. jaws grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


M TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Y oung Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 





NEUILLY, PREs Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. 
R.A. RENACK RECEIVESTIN HIS 
house and prepares with marked success & 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientificschools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
_ Dip jlomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


GERMANY, Berlin. 

WE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies offers to a limited number the 
protection and comfort of an American home, together 
with the chaperonage so necessary to young ladies 
studying abroad. The best masters in Music, Art, Ger- 
man, and French. Vacation trips to Russia, italy, 
France, and through Germany. he school begins its 
fifth vear September 24, 1890. A branch will be opened 
in Paris at this date also. Applications should be made 
before July 1, Address for circulars Miss R. 1, GILBERT, 
161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill., or the Principal, Mrs. 
Marky BR, WILLARD, Nettelbeck Str. 21, Berlin, Germany. 
Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs, Grover 
Cleveland, and the Hon. William Walter Phelps, U.S. 
Minister to Germany. 


School A ences. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 120% South 

Ss ring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged Agency 
anual! free. EVERETT o. 18K & Co. 
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May ihe $90] 


‘Deschers, os 
ANTED—A PRESIDENT FOR 


first-class Agricultural and Mechanical College 

to be established in the South, Must be in sympathy 
with such work and possess superior executive ability. 
Salary #3500 or more. Also a distinguished chemist 
who can direct a scientific experiment station, and un 
derstands especially chemistry as applied to agriculture 
rather than thearts. Liberal satary to the right man, 

For Colorado—A lady-—Episcopalian—for Sciences, 
who understands laboratory w mad 5 

For female schoo! in Alabama—Superior music 
teacher—gent. Salary #1,000, to be supplemented by 
taking charge of choir and organ, Lady for French 
and berman, Salary §600 to @iu0, I piscopalians pre 

red. 
7” He ‘tive demand for good teachers from all parts of 
the United States. 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York. 
OFFERED 


JAAN OPPORTU N fey IS 
to secure the services of an educated American 
lady, now residing in Paris, competent to act as inter 
preter, governess, or travelling companion in Europe, 
References: Rev. Endicott Peabody of Groton School, 
Groton; E. M. Hartwell. Ph... M.D., Johns Hop- 
kins University; Miss Harriet Caryl, Girls’ High 
School, Boston, Mass, For further particulars address 
Miss ELIZABETH CURTIS, Roxbury, Mass, 
EACHER OF LANGUAGES, GOING 
to Berlin for the summer, would take one or two 
pupils to board with him among his relatives. A cul 
tured home at very moderate cost; fine opportunity 
for seeing Berlin and acquiring fluency in the German 
language. Boston and Philadelphia references. Ad 
dress American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, ' Park 
Street. Boston, Mass, 


OLIDA Y ENGAGEMENT REQUTR- 

ed by well-educated English lady as amauuensis, 

companion, governess, or any position of trust 

French and German acquired in France and Germany; 

is accustomed to traveiling; highest references. Free 

ivth June. Address E, M., care of the Nation, Box 
i. 


4 GRADUATE OF it ‘ELLE SLE Y COL- 
e lege (B. A.), With four years’ experienceina private 
anda public se hool, who has been studying 
the past year, 
Latin, and Mathematics. 


In Germany 
desires a position to — h ee 


Address D. 
| Buffalo. “N.Y. 


=) 


Carrier No. { 
WE SUBSCRIBER WILL RECEIVE 
at his summer home in South Duxbury on Massa- 

chusetts Bay, during July and August, afew boys com- 

leting heir preparation for College or Institute of 
echnology. A. H. ALLEN, C.E. (R.P.I 
Principal Of Friends’ Semin: ary, E! 16th St., 


GERMAN LADY—-AN EXPERI- 
Ps enced traveller—desires to meet with some young 
ladies who are in want of a travelling companion for 
the summer holidays. Highest references. Address 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. 


LADY INTENDING TO SPEND 
P 2 one or two years for study and travel in Europe 
with her two daughters, would like to takecharge of 
three young ladies. References given and re: quired, 
Address for particulars, K., care of Nation. 


REFINEDANDCULTUREDLADY 
£ who speaks English, French, and German would 
like ‘ftuation as home or travelling companion with 
invalid orelderly Jadv. Highest of references of charac 
ter and ability. Address L. A., Box 460, Pontiac, Mich, 


A) YALE GRADUATE, WHO HAS 


Pa had unusual success in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 
ship of) aclassical school in a favorable locality. 

A. M., care of the Nation. 


New York. 


[4c TION Ii ‘ORK WANTED.—FLU- 

ent French and German, Would tutor, travel 
(capital pedestrian), do French, English, Greek, Latin 
proof-reading or translations; or out-of-doors work. 
Address Box 468, } eee, Mass. 


YOUNG ENGLISH LADY. WELL 
41 edueated ie musical, desires a situation as 
companion cr housekeeper to alady. Address M, L. 
P., 460 Wilbrod Streer, Ottawa, Canada. 


J] YOUNG GERMAN LADY WISHES 
a summer position as teacher, governess, or com 
pawn. Teaches German, French, music Address 

+ Miss | Morgan’ 8 Se hool, P ‘ortsmouth N. H. 


FF OLMES HINKLE Y, A.M., 11 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Maas., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutor ng engagements 
for the winter. 


UTOR- WOULD LIKE 
three pupils for the summer, 
references. Address TUTOR, Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


A RARE CHANCE 


The Greylock Institute School property at South 
Wiillamstown, Mass. Property consists of Institute 
buliding, gymnasium, and thirty six acres of land. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty. 
The building was erected expressly for sct pu 
posse see l accommodate sixty pupils. Farm und ler 





TIVO OR 
Excellent city 


igh cultivation, well stocked with fruit trees, and all 
necessary buildings. 
Cc. 


For particulars address 
H. READ, North Adama, Mass. 





The Nation. 


Connecticut 
LIFE INSURANCE 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


General 


COMPANY, 





J r "ae ¢\ > 
A / , ‘Vere $i 
Surtlu yw ? 
Conn, and Ma Stam $75 ,07 
Ratio of Asset Liabiliti . r220 ) 


This Company offers insurance by a policy 
liberal and definite in terms as to amount of Pre 
miums and amount of Policy, with wnqguestioned 
security. 


T. W. RUSSELL, F. V. HUDSON, 


President. Secretary 


. . = 
¢ “1, ~ r 
Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST Co. 
Capital paid up, - 1,500,000. 
Only Western mortgage company reporting to and 
examined by New York State Banking Department. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
( DEBENTURE BONDS, 
) ZO GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS, 
INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS, 
239 Broadway, - : New York 
HENRY VAN KLEECK, 
Successor to Bishop, Gorham & Van Kleeck, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS, 

Money loaned on real estate security, interest col 
lected, investments made and managed for Eastern 
investors in Colorado and the West. 

Reference—James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life Ins. 
Co,, New York ; Edward C. Perkins, Boston ; W_ 3. 
Jackson, Colorado Springs, and the Banks of Denver 


> > We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 
Lette TS and rake cable transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia. and the West lidies 


gino as ike Collections and issue Com 
mercial and Traveliers* Credits, avai 
bie in ail parts of the world, 

’ 1. ’ 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


STREET, NEW YORK 


Credit. 


NO, 5 WALL 


For Travelers. 
Circular Letters of Credit 


available in all parts of the world 


issued by 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 


44 AND 46 WALL STREBT. 


ENOCH KNIGHT, 


Al ait 
PASADENA, AND LOS ANG EL ES. CAT 
Eastern investment and commercial interests a 
specialty. 


in the United Stat es. Real. on tate inves tme: A 
: and 


giving large returns. Building lots $1 








$300, payable in cash or monthly instalments 

Lots are rapidiy advancing in val ue, Sen 1 fo 

circulars, and references. . Woop, 
Portland Oregon 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 
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Macmillan &Co.'s New Publications. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. Large 12mo, cloth. $1.50 each. 


The First Volume Now Ready. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 


By JouHn EpwakpD TRELAWNY, With an introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. Illustrated. Large 12mo. $1.50. 
*The Adventures of a Younger Son’ is unique. Trelawny, the friend of Bvron and Shelley, founded the excit- 
ing adventures and remarkable situations of the book on theincidents in his own wild and strange career, and 
mingled with them a spirit of lawlessness truly extraordinary. The book once taken up cannot be laid down 
till the end ts reached. 
‘*Trelawny’s work is emphatically good Hterature. 
and entrain, graphic, ana picturesque from first to last.’ Gk ‘be. 
** The book is one of the most fascinating of its kind in the language.’’—Echo. 


Itis admirable, full of vigor and variety, spirit 


S. Dana Horton's New Book on the Silver Question. Ready Jor Publication May 15. 


SILVER IN EUROPE. By S. THE STATESMAN’S YEAR 


Dana HorTon, author of ‘The Silver Pound,’ etc., BOOK, 1890, Statistical and Historical Annual of 

etc. 12mo. 300pp. Cloth, $1.50. } the States of the Civilized World for the Year 1890, 

* Silver In Europe’ is a series of essays dealing with Edited by J. Scott KeL_tik, Librarian to the Royal 

— ee ao) —— ber oma Mane et by : | Geographical Society. Twenty-seventh Annual 
documentary ironicle indicating the development o = " . . ° 

events, which the author names ‘*The Anti-Silver Publication. Revised after official returns, 12mo, 

Movement, and Its Reversal.’’ cloth, $3.00, 


A New Book by Sir Charles W. Dilke, uniform with James Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth.’ 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. Din«xk, Bart. With Maps. Large 12mo. $4.00. 
** One of the most important and interesting studies of the time.’’—New York Tribune. 
**The most important contribution ever made tothe materials for the study of constitutional and political 
institutions.’’—New York Sun. 
**The book should be not read merely, but carefully studied by the intelligent people of this country, 
whose destinies are inextricably tntermingled with those of the eutire English-speaking race.'’— Boston Beacon, 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE |MYTHOLOGY AND MONU- 
| MENTS OF ANCIENT ATHENS: Being a Trans- 

RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. By Jacosp BuRcK- | lation of a Portion of the * Attica’ of Pausanias. 

| By MARGARET DEG, VERRALL. With Introductory 

Fssay and Archeological Commentary by JANE E, 
HARRISON, author of ‘Myths of the Odyssey.’ 

With 250 Illustrations and Plans. Large 12mo. 


HARDT. Authorized translation by S.G.C, Mip- | 
| $4.50, 


DLEMORE. 8vo, $4.00, 


Now Ready, ol. IT. of the new Edition of | AMONG THE SELKIRK GLA- 
A HANDBOOK OF DESCRIP- CIERS. Being the account of a Rough Survey in 


TIVE AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY, By G. 
F, CHAMBERS, F,R.A.S, 

Vol. Il. INSTRUMENTS AND PRACTICAL AS- 
TRONOMY, 8vo, $5.25. | 

* A valuable mine of astronomical information care- | 
fully brought up to date.’’— Academy. | ei 
Recently published, Vol. I., THE SUN, PLA- | $2.25, 

| 





the Rocky Mountains of British Columbia. By 
WILLIAM SPOTSWOOD GREEN, M.A., F.R.G.S., A. C. 
author of ‘The High Alps of New Zealand.’ 12mo, 


NETS, AND COMETS. 8vo, $5.25. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, $6.00. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW. By | AN OUTLINE OF THE LAW 


W. E. Hat, M.A., Barrister at Law. 8vo, $6.00. | OF PROPERTY. By Thomas Ratrtau, M.A., Fel- 
i low of All Souls’ College. 8vo, $1,90, 


Temple Library. New Volume. 


PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 


By WALTERSAVAGE LANDOR. Edited by C.G. Crime. With Etchings by HERBERT RaILTON, ete. 2 vols., cloth, 
16mo, $3.75, Large-paper edition, Post 8vo. $7.00. 


COURT LIFE UNDER THE|SOCIETY IN THE ELIZA- 
PLANTAGENETS (Reign of Henry If.). By Hv- | BETHAN AGE. By Huppert Hatt F.S.A. With 
BERT HALL, F.S.A, With five colored illustrations | eight colored and other plates. 8vo. $3.00. 
by Kaira Nevitt, F.S.A, Four facsimiles and | 
numerous text cuts. 8vo. $4.60. 





| **Students of Elizabethan literature may well re- 

| joice inthe recent addition to their libraries of Mr. 
**Mr. Hall hasa keen eye for the human interestin | Hubert Hall’s highly interesting and most useful 

history.’’—Saturday Review. | work.’’—Prof. W. Hales, in the Academy, 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES. New Volume. 1I2mo, 


cloth, limp, 60 cents; edges uncut, 75 cents, 


HAVELOCK. By Arcuipatp Fores. 


Already Published: 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas Hughes. | DAMPIER. By W. Clark Russell. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. By Rev. A. J. Church. | MONK. By Julian Corbett. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Col. Sir W. Butler. | STRAFFORD. By H. ©. Traitl. 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richard Temple. WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Alfred Lyall, 
WELLINGTON. By George Hooper. \ PETERBOROUGH. By William Stebbing. 
CAPTAIN COOK, By Walter Besant, 

**An admirable set of brief biographies. . 

Dial. 


**The ‘English Men of Action’ promises to be a notable series of short biographies. The subjects are well 
chosen, and the authors almost as well.’’—-£poc 


The volumes are small, attractive, and inexpensive,’’— 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 








John W. Lovell Co. 


Announce for carly publication 


The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies. 


By J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. Being a collection 
of his writings edited by himself. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. They will also issue an 
Edition de Lure for the English and Ameri- 
can market, limited to 300 copies, printed on 
Holland hand-made paper, numbered and 
signed by Mr. Whistler himself. Price, 
$15.00. 





New publications now ready: 


Los Cerritos. 


By GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON, author of 
*Hermia Suydam,’ Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


A delightful story that is redolent with the at- 
mosphere of Southern California. Carmelita, 
the heroine, with her Mexican impetuosity, at- 
fords ampie opportunity for dramatic etfects, 
and the idyllic life of the land of the redwoods 
offers a most attractive background. The au- 
thor’s versatihty bas won for her a well-deserved 
popularity. 


In the Valley of Havilah. 
By FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK. Cloth, gilt, 
$1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


Mr. Clark’s style isa new departure in the line 
of fiction. ‘There is not a lady ora gentleman in 
the story, in the ** society’? acceptation of the 
terms; the surroundings are as rugged as the in- 
stincts of the characters, and yet the story reads 
likea beautiful prose poem, The atmosphere is 
delighttul, and one lays down the book with the 
sen-e of having been mentally refreshed and in- 
vigorated. itis a charming story. 


RR Magnetic Man, 


By FE. 8. VAN Zine. Cloth, gilt. $4.00. Paper 
covers, 50 cents, 


Mr. Van Zile has won a deserved reputation as 
awriter of shortstories. They are really con- 
densed novels. His style is cri-p without being 
abrupt; his situations are tatural and _ his 
climaxes are dramatic without being forced. 


“~. , 
i . 
My Sister’s Husband. 
By PATIENCE STAPLETON. Cloth, gilt, $1.00, 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 

The author has made the plot of ** My Sister's 
Husband ”’ more intricate than that of her stories 
generally. Itisoneof those books which gain 
strong friends for the writer, but isso marked in 
its character thatit also makes enemies, 





In Press: 


Miss Marston. 


By L. H. BicKForp. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. Paper 
covers, 50 cents, 

A delightful story for summer reading, begin- 
ning in Francein a crisp, French style, and shift- 
ing to the West of the United States, its gencral 
tone changing with the locality. 


A Modern Marriage. 


By the Marquise CLARA LANZA. Cloth, gilt, 
$1.02, Paper covers, 50 cents, 
Betty: A Last Century Love 
Story. 


By ANNA VERNON DoRsEy. Cloth, gilt, $1,00, 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 





JOHN W. LOVELL CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


142 to 150 Worth St., N. Y. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1890. 


The Week. 


the Silver Bill at 
Washington, if there is any such thing, is 
certainly chaotic. Certain speculators in 
Wall Street continue to bet on the early 
passage of a bill, without knowing what it is 
to be. They assume that there is to be infla- 
tion, more or less, and that inflation means 
higher prices for stocks. We advise them 
not to be too sure of either of these pro- 
positions, It is by no means certain that 
any bill will pass. It is that 
a bill increasing the coinage would have the 
anticipated effect on stocks. The Republican 
Senators have not come to agreement among 


TuE present state of 


not certain 


themselves, although they have come to a 
Both factions 
The 


are so 


disagreement with the House. 
reckon with the Executive. 
chances of ‘‘making a mess of it” 


have to 


great that very likely nothing will be done. 
The Republican party will look out for itself 
first. It will take no step without knowing 
what the consequences are to be; and since 
even the wisest can with difficulty tell what 
they may be, the progress of any bill will be 
very slow. 


Senator Platt of Connecticut has written a 
letter to the Hartford Jost on the subject of 
silver legislation, which calls for attention 
on more than one point. In the first place, 
the Senator intimates that the Republican 
party is between the devil and the deep se: 
on this question, thus: 

‘‘ In the first place, unless we come to an 
agreement with the ‘silver-men,’ a free-coin- 
age bill will be passed by both houses by a 
decided majority. As near as we can ascer- 
tain, it would have 12 to 15 majority in the 
Senate. The Democrats will propose it, and 
vote for it with few exceptions, while most of 
our Western Republican Senators wil! do the 
same. It would probably be vetoed by the 
President. The tendency of such action would 
be to break up the Republican party, and, 
worse than that, to array the West and South- 
west against the East. We cannot afford that 
split if it can be avoided.” 

This is an embarrassing situation, certain 
ly, for those who want to hold the party to 
gether, but do not Know exactly how to do 
it. Inasmuch as the outcome of any policy 
that may be adopted is very dubious, we 
would suggest the policy of voting for 
whatever one thinks to be right and taking 
the consequences. If it were perfectly 
clear that voting for what one thinks to 
be wrong would bring the party into a 
safe harbor, then there might be something 
to say on that side; but since it is not clear, 
but on the contrary very murky and ob- 
scure, one ought to prefer the chances which 
lie on the side of sound principles of finance 
But Senator Platt cannot make up his mind 
what are sound principles. ‘‘ All writers on 
political economy,” he says, ‘‘ admit that if 
the volume of money is not increased some 
what in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion and of business activity, and of the crea- 
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tion of new money centres, the real effect is 
contraction, with a depreciation of value.” 
We have never read anything of this kind in 
any work on political economy, and we are 
sure that Senator Platt would find nobody to 
support such an idea if he were to interro 
gate successively all the professors of that 
the Connecticut. 
These writers and professors ‘‘admit” that 


science in colleges of 


the volume of money will tnerease in propor 
tion to the need of it, whether that need 
arise from increase of population or of busi 
ness activity, or from ‘‘the creation of new 


money centres,” whatever that may mean. 


Since we began the process of buying sil 
coining 
scheme of 


ver bullion and it on Government 


account—a finance utterly un 
known in any other part of the world or 
in our own previous history 


a great many 


people have begun to think that there is no 


? 


such thing as gold, or that if there is any 
such thing floating about the world, we never 
can get any of it; whereas, we 
nation that can most 
cause we have the 
erty to buy it with. 
think that the only way to obtain money is 


‘*The problem,” he 


are just the 
get it, be 
available 


easily 
most prop 
Senator Platt seems to 


issue ”’ it, 


to 
little further on, 


steady issue of money.” 


SsaVvs, 8 


‘fis to get a moderate but 


By no means, dear 


sir. The gold-miners are ‘‘ issuing ” money 


enough for all of our purposes. They take 


it or send it to the mints, and when it 
is coined they can get gold certificates 
for it if they don't like to carry the 
metal around. It costs the public just as 
much to get silver loes 


certificates as it 
to get gold certificates. ” 


to choose between them on the 
expense to the holder of the 
Therefore that 


writes again to tell how he proposes to extri 


we beg when the Senator 
cate the Republican party from i 
between the devil and the deep sea, he will at 
least allow that there issuch a thing as cok 
and that it moves of itsown accord to people 


who want it and able 


-? 


are 


that it makes a very fair sort of money 


The Service 


Pension Bill passed by the 
House last week seems likely to take its final 
shape in a conference committee. It wil 
be remembered that the Senste originally 
passed a Dependent Pension Bill, which it 
was estimated would call for an extra outla 
The 


which gives a pensi 


of S38 000,000, House substituted the 


Morrill bill, 


soldier who served ninety days upon his reach 
ing the age of sixty, and to any soldier under 
sixty who is disabled from any cause. Tt 

Senate! as decline itoconcurinthes bstitute 

and has referred the matter to a conference 
committee. It will be contrary to all pre 
cedents if this committee does not prove fa 
vorable to the claim agents. Indeed, the 


Washington correspondent of the Philadel 


phia Press says that it is the expectation of 





Senator Davis, Chairman of the Pension 
Committee in the upper branch, that the 
measure, when it comes out of the confer 
ence committee, will include a dependent 
clause, an 7 t som “ 

? +} the Morrill & 


erpendil re rn 


which was about $50,000,000 a year 


Republican organs are beginning to per 
ceive that the policy to which their party is 
means nothing less 
than a deficit. The Philadelphia Preas, for 
has an article entitled ‘'A Lit 
Arithmetic 
enactment of the Pension Bi 


Tess 


committed in Cong 
example, 
tle Plain 
that the 
which was passed by the House m April 


use up the surplu 


80 will 


the sinki: ind i that the MeKinlev 
lariff Bill, with its freesugar clause, w 
leave nothing for the sinki { ! The 
Silver Bill whic has bee agreed 

by the caucus will ne F1LO.000 000, wit! 
loss on coinage and the public Wprave 
ments contemplated will call for $12,000,000 
more than the estimates, while publ 

ings and other additions to the estimates 
stand for her 210 OO wy) I 3 SAV 
the J’ress s te f $72,000,000 
Cor ess 4 s out pPrese t pl s and 
the I vm yt ‘ pens ne e) ehe ? 

go on If the payment of the debt is 
stopped, the reduct the revet w 
take the rest i Silver B 1 public 
works, ings, 9 s will still leave a 
defi It « f « v S80 an Our PI t 
phia contemporary also calls tention t 
the interesting fact that a deficit for the 
fiscal vear 1891 w rted the ev 

f the next Pres t i 

t will call for exy fa kind w 
no , rtv . S .* trv ) S TT 
< e [St x } Y < T 
port a i { 

It 18 use ess ft ~ t 4 t 
Copvright B ‘ Fr ivi 1 . nage! t 
Its friends doubtless d han the pr 
jure verv clumsily, but misma! Acer teould 
t t hav k t b had ere bee t 
Hous stronver s¢ nesty Phe 
trouble is, that those wh are 1 fferent 
to . ¢ é | ca 1s ct F - ‘ case ire 
so numerous that they keep the open friends 
of dishonesty, the peo] who like a thing 
the better because the prodt ct f unpunis! i 
? theft, constantly on the edge of vik 
torv. What happened on Friday is no 
less disheartening for the friends of good 
government than for the friends of the 
bill itself. All we can! say to the latter 


now is not to b 
keep up the fight. 


Ve _” 
lars. 


but to 
“If hopes are dupes, 

Thieving habits of 
eighty years are not to be overcome in one 


Cc discourage d, 


fears may be 


year, or may be in ten. In no country in 
the world should the champion of a good 
cause be less disheartened by delay than in 
this, for in none has persistence worked such 


wonders, 
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The proposal to have Congress pass a law 
to prevent gerrymandering in the States 
would be humorous if the matter were not 
The scheme is based upon the 
claim that partisanship governs the division 
of States into Congressional districts, which 
is true; but the preposterous feature is the 
further claim that partisanship will be avoid- 
ed by having Congress interfere, as though 
a Senate in which ‘ Bill” Chandlers are 
leading spirits, and a House which chooses 
a Thomas B. Reed as Speaker, were free 
from partisan bias! We are glad to see 
that, although the other Repub!ican mem 
bers of the Committee reporting the bill 


so serious, 


make an alleged outrage by the Democrats 
in districting Missouri one of their argu- 
ments for the proposed change, Mr. Frank 
of Missouri, himself a Republican, dissents 
from their action, saying with entire truth 
that the bill is intended to cover a political 
exigency, for the purpose of perpetuating a 
party in power, and insisting that no consti- 
tutional provision ought to be brought into 
requisition at any time for such a purpose, 
and certainly not if the power had never be- 
fore been exercised for the general weal, 
This is obviously the non-partisan view of 
the proposition, and it is a sutlicient com 
mentary upon the pretence that the change 
would abolish the partisanship now com- 
plained of in the States that only one Re- 
publican member of the Committee took 
this view. 





Our esteemed contemporary the Congres- 
stonal fecord contains occasionally some ap- 
parently trivial statement, which upon 
examination proves to possess no little im- 
portance. Such a statement appeared the 
other day in the paragraph, on page 4030, 
which reports the receipt of a message 
from the President announcing that ‘‘ the 
following bills were presented to the Presi- 
dent April 14, 1890, and, not having been 


returned by him to the House of Rep 
resentatives, in which they originated, 


within the ten days prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, they have become laws without 
his approval: An act (I. R. 1048) grant- 
ing a pension to Theresa Herbst, and an 
act (HL. R. 4840) to increase the pension of 
William Boone.” William Boone was an 
Illinois volunteer, who enlisted in August, 
1862, was taken prisoner in November fol- 
lowing, and at once paroled, and, while at 
home on parole and engaged in celebrating 
the Fourth of July, 1863, at Aurora, liL., 
was injured by the discharge 
of a cannon. Theresa Herbst is a name 
no better known to fame than that of Wil 
liam Boone; but the act granting her a pen 


terribly 


sion is a notable one, because it establishes for 
the first time the principle that the Federal 
Government may reward a man who served 
inthe Confederate Army. John Herbst en- 
listed in Company G, One Ifundred and 
Fortieth Regiment, New York Volunteers, 
August 26, 1862, was captured August 19, 
1864, after joined the Confederate 
forces, and, after nine or ten 
service in that army, was recaptured by 
Union troops while in arms against the 
United States Government. Having taken 


soon 


months’ 
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the oath of allegiance and explained that he 
deserted to the enemy in order to escape the 
hardships of prison life, he was released and 
mustered out of the service October 11, 1865, 
and died three years later. He had never 
applied for a pension, but years afterwards 
an application was put in fora pension to 
his widow, on the ground that when dis- 
charged from the army he was suffering from 
rheumatism and dropsy. 





The noteworthy feature of the Herbst and 
Boone cases is the fact that similar bills were 
passed by Congress during the last Ad 
ministration, and in each case defeated by 
the veto of President Cleveland. In the 
Boone case, Mr. Cleveland pointed out that 
there was no relation whatever between the 
man’s military service and the Fourth of 
July casualty, and no more reason why he 
shou'd receive a pension because of that 
casualty than any companion who chanc- 
ed to be injured at the same time; 
and he quoted from a letter written by the 
soldier, in which he said: ‘Il never thought 
of trying getting a pension until my old 
comrades urged me to do so,” In the 
IIerbst case Mr. Cleveland presented a 
straightforward statement of the facts, and 
then refused his signature on this ground: 
‘* The greatest possible sympathy and con- 
sideration are due to those who bravely 
fought, and, being captured, as bravely Jan- 
guished in rebel prisons; but I will take 
no part in putting a name upon our pen- 
sion-roll which represents a Union soldier 
found fighting against the cause he swore 
he would uphold, nor should it be for 
a moment admitted that such desertion 
and treachery are excused when it avoids 
the rigors of honorable capture and con- 
finement. It would have been a sad condi- 


tion of things if every captured Union 
soldier had deemed himself justified in 
fighting against his Government rather 


than to undergo the privations of capture.” 
Contrast Cleveland’s course with Harrison's. 
The former saved the nation from the dis 
grace of rewarding faithlessness ; the latter, 
equally cognizant of the facts, shirks the re- 
sponsibility of approving such action, while 
lacking the courage to interpose his veto,and 
thus allows bills of this kind to become Jaws. 





Gov. Hill, as was expected, filed a ‘‘ memo- 
randum ” on Friday showing that he is a true 
friend, and almost the only friend of ballot- 
reform now in pubdliclife in this State, and 
that the public is really indebted to him for 
all that is good in the bill that has just been 
passed; that many changes have taken place 
in the attitude of other people towards this 
measure, but that he has from the first been 
steadfast and true. All this is in the nature 
of light comedy, however, and will con- 
tribute much to popular amusement on the 
Saturday balf-holiday. What we should 
like tosee from his pen would be a really 
serious work on the subject with which he is 
best acquainted, namely, ‘‘Holes.” A mono- 
graph from him, entitled ‘ Hill on Holes,’ or 





‘The Holes J Have Been In,’ or ‘ Reco)- 





lections of Holes by Dave Hill,’ would be 
very widely read, and be a permanent and 
valuable contribution to political literature, 





The issue by a United States judge of a 
writ of habcas corpus for Kemmier, the con- 
v.ctnow awaiting execution in Auburn prison, 
on the ground that there isa question under the 
Federal Constitution whether execution by 
electricity may not be a ‘‘cruel and unusual 
punishment,” is one of the oddest judicial inci- 
dents of recent times. The question has been 
passed on, after full argument, by the Court 
of Appeals of this State. Neither Kemmler 
nor any one employed or authorized by him, 
except ex post facto, has raised the point. 
The lawyer who obtained the writ appears 
to have been an interloper, who did not 
make known his purpose to Kemmler until 
after the writ had been obtained. In fact, 
although he veils his motives in great 
secrecy, he seems to be really acting 
neither for the convict nor for the United 
States Constitution, but in order to satisfy 
his own mind as to the legality of the use of 
the electric tluid for penal purposes. We 
suppose the writ of habeas corpus cannot be 
refused; butas the returnis fixed for June 10, 
and an appeal may be taken should the deci 
sion be adverse to Kemmler, the execution 
may be considered indctinitely postponed. The 
arguments of the lawyer who has taken up 
the case would, if sound, give the Federal 
courts complete supervision of the penal 
legislation of every State in the Union, not 
only as regards manner, but as regards time 
and other conditions, and, in fact, would give 
every criminal the chance of two trials before 
the execution of his sentence. 





We presume that the people of New York 
without a single exception were amazed last 
week to learn that a Dill abolishing capi- 
tal punishment had passed the Assembly 
without debate, receiving seventy-four votes, 
or nine more than a majority of the whole 
number of members elected. This is a 
measure of such far-reaching character, so 
fraught with the interests of society for weal 
or woe, that whenever, among American 
commonwealths or among civilized nations, 
it has been adopted or seriously considered, 
it has been studied, debated, and sifted in 
every possible way for years before being 
finally voted on in the legislative body. To 
rush such a measure through without any 
previous discussion in the press, or the pul- 
pit, or on the stump, without any investiga- 
tion by committees, or any debate in the 
Legislature itself, is what we might look 
for in an assemblage of drunken thieves, 
but hardly in any deliberative body on 
the face of the earth. The newspaper 
representatives at Albany are nearly unani- 
mous in charging that the bill has been 
put through by bribery, and that the 
money to pay for the votes comes from 
a moneyed corporation that is interested in 
preventing the Electrical-Execution Law, 
passed last year, from going into effect. 
Certainly something else than public inte- 
rests must have been the motive power urg 
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ing the Legislature to stultify itself in this 
A year ago it: passed the Electrical 
Execution Law; now it passes another law 


way, 


to prevent that one from going into effect. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles Hl. Parkhurst 
preached a strong sermon Suuday morning 
upon the spectacle which this city, ‘‘ with 
huadreds of churches and 100,000 communi 
presents to-day as it stands before 
with ‘tall its 


cants,” 
the world municipal life 
dominated by a band of felons, murder 
ers, bribe-takers, gamblers, dive keepers, 
and rumsellers, whose only title to can 
didacy was their deviltry, and their only 
apology fer being clected the apathy of 
the saints and the subserviency of re 
This 
is simply a truthful statement of the case, 
but the remedy which Dr. Parkhurst 
suggests for it does not go far enough. 
Ile says: ‘‘It is as much the duty of a 
New York Christian to go to the polls 
on election day as for him to go to the 
Lord’s table on Mere 


answer uh 


spectable men to political bossism.” 


communion day.” 
going to the polls will not 
less the intent and purpose of the Chris 
tian when he gets there be to vote 
in strict accordance with the needs of the 
city, without reference to any other con- 
sideration whatever. Ilis going will do more 
harm than good if, when he gets there, he is 
thinking of how his vote will affect the 
tariff, or the election of a President or Gov- 


ernor, or some other question not in 
the remotest degree connected — with 


welfare, If he votes in ac 
cordance with any party demands of this 
kind, he is far more guilty of a neglect of 
Christian duty than if he had not gone at all 

is, in fact, guilty of a breach of trust both 
low did the 
felons, murderers, bribe 
akers, gamblers, dive keepers, and rumse!l 


the city’s 


asa Christian and a citizen. 
present ‘‘ band of 
ers” get into power ? Simply because thou- 
sands of Christians went to the polls and 
voted for Col. Erhardt 
didacy was a party necessity for a na- 
tional victory on the tariff, knowing all 
the time that the sole effect of his candidacy, 
so far as the city was concerned, would be 
the election of Grant. Until Christian citi 
zens can take a higher view of their duty 
as voters than this, it will be much better 
for the city if they do not vote at all, for 
their going to the polls is as sure an aid to 
our present government by criminals as the 
direct voting of the Tammany gang. 


because his can- 





What every Christian and other intelligent 
citizen should be thinking of when he goes 
to the polls, is the effect of his vote upon the 
city and its inhabitants: how it will affect 
the poor above all others, for they are in the 
end the worst sufferers from misrule ; how it 
will affect the schools, the paving and care 
of the streets, the sewers, the docks, the 
courts, everything that goes to make the 
city a community regulated by civilized 
men rather than by a band of thieving bar- 
barians. No citizen can solve this problem 
wisely if he is thinking all the time of the 
tariff or the solid South, and of how bis yote 


The 


will alfect those questions, Le 


Nation. 


must ask 
himself; ‘‘ low will my vote affect the 
city? Will it Tammany 
gang in or will it help to keepit out 7” No 


help to let the 


honest, conscientious voter cou'd have asked 
himself that question in November, ISSS 


when Hewitt, Grant, and Erhardt were run 
ning for the Mayoralty, and voted for any 
one save Llewitt; yet 73,037 Republicans, in 
cluding thousands of Christians, voted for 
Erhardt because they thought the tariff and 
Harrison of more importance than the in 
terests of the city. It is useless to denounces 
Tammany, and to hope to rid the city of its 
iniquitous rule, so long as Christians perform 
their duty as citizens in this way. They 


and not Tammany, are the culprits, and 
against them the pulpit should thunder its 


loudest anatbemas, 

The exceeding quiet whicy prevailed in all 
the great capitals on May Day, and the pover 
ty of the pre cessions, showed what atremen 


dous uproar is often raised in this world by 
avery small number of persons. Of course, 
the military and police preparations may 
have had much to do with the peaceable 
ness which prevailed, but they cannot 


have diminished in anv marked de 


gree the numbers of those who took 


part in the public demonstrations, In Lon 
don 2,000 was the Jargest muster, in Ber 
lin 20.000 out of 300,000 workmen: and in 
Vienna there was nothing but a 
with many 


holiday 
meetings which passed resolu 
tions in favor of an eight-hours’ working 
day. In Paris the display was quite insigni 
New York the 
This 


is all a very good illustration of the folly 


Paris—and_ in 


labor display passed a’most unnoticed 


ficant—for 


of the tremors which every pow and then 
run through society about communism, si 
cialism, and anarchism. The number of 
people who are ready to go beyond speechi 
fication in promoting anything that can 
be called a radical change in the present se 
cial organization, is really too tritling for se 
rious consideration. If they were to exert 
themselves to the utmost, they coul 
ceed in carrying out their views beyond 
the creation here and there of a few easily 
suppressed riots. If this were borne in mind 
how much alarmist literature en the labor 
question we should be saved. Social ot 
zations “are based on human nature, and 
grow slong the lines traced out by hun 


nature, and human pature will 


to pass its life in a huge boarding-house with 
a lot of ranting orators regulating the diet 
and hours of s'eep of the inmates. 

The appearances are now that tl Balfour 
Irish Land Bill will be passe n spite of 
the verv severe criticis! It is Tece 
ull parties The } ‘ 
attack « t of w most cdestr 








n among its opponents, a 
Balfour dwelt gleefully 


Irish 


have not been 


point on which Mr 
i attack 


consulted 


speech. The 





their also opposing it as a favor to the land 
lords-—something which the landlords deny 


If they had rested simply on their right to 


be consulted about it, they would haw 
produced more effect Their position fs 
wenkened, too. bv the facet that tl te 
ants have shown no dising ation profit 
by the Money already advanced inder 
the Ashbourne Aet, over 325.000 000 lt 
is difficult to see why as a matter of bus 
ness the Trish should refus { iT » t 
money, as lone as the British Treasury 
Willing to advance if It is not for them to 
pont out the dan er that it will never be m 
paid, or repaid with difficu'ts lhis is an 
objection for the British taxpayve Trak 
The defence too, has been We ihened by 
Parnell’s offering some amendments to 
the bill without consultit his ow 


side, which the Ministry 


to idopt Where t miinisteria ealcula 
tions will probably fail is in overestimating 
the effect on the home-rule agitation There 
Is not smatiest prospect that tl Iris! 
will cease in our time to set ‘ ty six 
Hlome Rulers to the Llouse of Comn s, and 
as long as they do, the home-rule question 
will remain in the ferefront of British 
polities 

Mr Denew's ant e! t, two ve ~ 
i » of the copter f thre eV } ten 
tion bv Holland, tindsa show of « rma 
tion, though N ttle late nm rex t occur! 
rences in the Netherlands Pa iment \ 
Catholic Deputy, M. Bahimann,int ced a 
bill for the evving of a protective tax 
on ceresis lle support. His pPropass 
with the usual protec nist arg ents 
The farmers were being ruined by for 
ely? eon pretitte A tax for tl r benefit 
was to make them rich, and this, in accord 


ance with the mysterious wavin which pro 





i 
tection moves its wonders to perform, with 
out increasing the price of bread. Almost 
all the Catholic Deputies favored the mea 
s is did also some others But the 
Government opposed tl whole thing 
taking the pos n that the prosper 
tv of Ho i j epended a Si itely on con 
nerce and navigat The country could 
not ve sult ent for tself il lonly under 
asvstem of free trade could there be that 
sharing in the world’s trade which was so 
essentia! Holland was almost the first of 
he European nations to break away from 
the yx licev of pr tection, and the Adminis 


tration was sure that the country had 
folly. The 


was revived afterwards, when the 


o desire to return to that 
ubject 
Ministry was interpe lated as to the possible 
of the Berlin Labor Conference on the 
customs policy of the governments partici 
pating in it. The Minister for Foreign Af 
fairs, M. Hartsen, took occasion to reassert 
termination of the Ministry to persist 
led fiseal policy of the nation, and 
pointed out that such subjects had been ex 
pressly reserved from discussion at Berlin, 
so that there need be no fear of an attack on 
the economic principles of the Netherlands, 


Mr. Depew has thus not even got an ex-post. 


‘ 





about it, but this position is weakened by 


» justification 
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NEW YORK’S BALLOT-REFORM LAW. 


GOVERNOR Hii has approved the Saxton 
Ballot Bill, which finally passed both houses 
of the Legislature without opposition. While 
not so perfect a measure of reform as the ad- 
vocates of the Australian system hoped to 
secure, it will bring about improvements in 
our election methods which will be little less 
than revolutionary in their power for good. 
Not one of the vital principles of the system 
has been abandoned in the compromise 
which has resulted in the passage of the law, 
the only changes being in the nature of mo- 
difications of some of the methods by which 
the system is to be operated. Briefly summed 
up, the Jaw insures to the voters of this 
State in all future elections (for the law goes 
into effect on July 1, 1890) a complete sys- 
tem of secret voting with exclusive official 
ballots, maintained at the public expense, 
operated by sworn public officials, and re- 
moved entirely from the control and inter- 
ference of political organizations. 

The greatest gain of all is the exclusive offi- 
cial ballot or ballots. Under the Australian 
plan as embodied in the Massachusetts and 
nearly all other American ballot laws thus far 
enacted, the names of candidates are placed 
upon one large blanket ballot, in some in- 
stances in alphabetical order, in others in 
party groups. To meet one of Gov. Hill’s 
objections, the New,York law splits the blan- 
ket ballot into as many separate ballots as 
there are parties or factions making nomina- 
tions, giving to each a ballot, yet without its 
party name at the op or anything to indicate 
the politics of its candidates. These separate 
ballots, together with a biank ballot contain- 
ing nothing except the names of the offices to 
be filled at the election, are handed to the 
voter when he enters the polling-place. Upon 
each is a coupon, or counterfoil, upon which 
the ballot clerk puts his official endorsement 
and the number of the voter, entering 
the corresponding number opposite the 
name of the voter on the tally-list. The 
voter must take all his ballots into a com- 
partment and there prepare one of them for 
voting. He can paste on one or as many 
names as he pleases ; he can even paste an 
entire new ticket over the face of the blank 
or any other one of the ballots; or can write 
an entire new ballot in the blanks ; but he 
can deposit in the ballot-box only one of the 
set received, and must fold the others in the 
same way as if he were going to vote them, 
that is, with their official endorsements visi- 
ble for identification, and deposit them, after 
their coupons have been removed, in a 
locked box provided for the purpose. When 
the voter offers the remaining ballot to the 
clerk in charge of the ballot-box, the latter 
must tear off the coupon before depositing 
the ballot, thus removing all chance of iden- 
tification of ballots in the counting. 

Let us consider what is gained by this 
method of voting. In the first place, there 
is absolute secrecy. No one is allowed to do 
any electioneering within 150 feet of a poll- 
ing-place, and no one is allowed to accompa- 
ny a voter into a compartment save in cases 
in which the voter is physically incapacitated 
to mark his ballot. The result will be, that 





from the time a voter enters a_ polling- 
place till he has discharged his duty, he 
will be absolutely secluded from espio- 
nage or intimidation of any kind. His 
boss, or employer, or briber may give him a 
‘‘paster,” but can get no proof that he has 
used it in voting. The same uncertainty 
will exist in regard to the regular party 
tickets. Every voter will have a set, but no 
one can obtain proof as to which one has 
been voted. As for the independent voter, 
and the ‘‘ scratcher ” of every sort, he has all 
the ballots before him in compact form, and 
can make up his ballot to suit himself with 
far more ease than he could under the old 
system. 

But the greatest gain for the independent 
voter is the change in the system of nomi- 
nations and of ballot distribution. Hereto- 
fore it has been practically impossible for an 
independent movement of any kind to get its 
ballots distributed at the polls. Hereafter 
such movements are on equal terms with the 
most powerful party organizations, If 1,000 
voters agree in desiring to have a candidate 
for Governor or an entire State ticket put in 
the field, they have only to send in peti- 
tions to that effect to have the name or names 
of their candidates printed on all the ballots 
and handed to every voter at the polls, 
Fifty voters, and less according to the size of 
the locality, can have the name of any candi- 
date they agree in favoring placed upon the 
ballots for any except a State office or 
Brooklyn and New York city offices. In this 
city and Brooklyn 300 voters can have the 
name of acandidate for Mayor or any other 
city or county officer put on the ballots and 
distributed in any polling-place; and 100 
voters will be sufficient to have the same re- 
sults accomplished for member of the Legis- 
lature or other district officer. This is an 
incalculable gain. It puts it in the power 
of the respectable voters of the city to con- 
front the political machines with a com- 
plete Citizens’ ticket, whenever the former 
fail to make satisfactory nominations, and 
to get that ticket honestly distributed at the 
polls, athing which under the old system 
was, of course, impossible. The expense of 
printing and distributing ballots for any 
movement in opposition to the regular politi- 
cal organizations in this city has heretofore 
been anywhere from $60,000 to $100,000, 
with slight chances for fair distribution even 
then, as the hired workers almost invariably 
betrayed their trust to the machines. 

All excuse for ‘‘ assessments” upon can- 
didates is taken away by the law, for all ex- 
pense of elections is henceforth to be borne 
by the State. This isa blow at Tammany’s 
most abundant source of income, for it has 
been the custom of that organization to levy 
a grand total of assessments upon candidates 
which was from three to five times the 
amount actually disbursed in electing them. 
It is pretty well known that the late John 
Kelly laid the foundation for his handsome 
fortune with the surplus of these assessment 
funds. Whether Tammany will continue 
the practice of selling its nominations to the 
highest bidder in this way, is doubtful. It 
will have great difliculty in doing so safely 
if the Governor's amendment to the 





Corrupt Practices Act passes the Assembly 
as it has passed the Senate. That requires a 
complete itemized statement from all cam- 
paign committees, as well as candidates and 
their agents, of every dollar received and 
expended, and if it becomes law, Tammany 
can rest assured that there will be efforts 
made to have it strictly enforced. 


“THE PARTING OF THE WAYS.” 
ARE they who discussed the Worsted Bill in 
the House at Washington on Tuesday last 
quite sure that they went to the bottom of 
the question presented by the bill ? 

Congress cannot give an interpretation of 
the Tariff Law of 1888 which the judicial 
power is bound to obey as statute-law ina 
case now pending in the law courts between a 
tax-gatherer and a tax payer. If Congress were 
in 1890 to endeavor to say what Congress in- 
tended in 1883, that would be an endeavor to 
exercise judicial power. Therefore Congress 
can do nothing that will, in pending cases, 
constrain the law-courts in deciding what 
Congress meant by the tariff law of 1883. 
What Mr. McKinley or Mr. Carlisle may 
think Congress intended in 1888 is quite 
irrelevant and inconsequential. Not a mem- 
ber of the present Congress would be heard 
if called as a witness to testify in court what 
Congress intended in 1883 by ‘‘ woollen ” or 
by ‘‘ worsted.”” Congress can pass a declara- 
tory law binding in the future—only in the 
future—but that would be prescribing a new 
rate on ‘‘ worsted cloth.” It is misleading and 
confusing persiflage for any Congressman to 
declare pow what Congress meant seven 
years ago when it used the fifty-years-old 
phrase, ‘‘ manufactures of worsted.” That 
meaning is for the courts, not Congress, to 
discover. 

A majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee wishes and intends, in 1890, to ex- 
clude importations by hook or by crook, by 
the taxing power or the commercial power— 
fas aut nefas—but Congress had not come to 
that decision in 1883, The intentions of 
1890 cannot be injected into the laws of 1883. 
And yet the contention of President Harri- 
son—echoed by the majority of the Republi- 
can Ways and Means—that we should en- 
deavor in this country to prevent foreign 
trade, excepting so far as it may be found ne- 
cessary to import articles which our country 
cannot possibly be made to produce, is not 
novel. We have heard little of it for a dozen 
years, because Democrats have controlled the 
House and the contention could not be em- 
bodied in legislation; but we hear of it now 
because protectionists do now control the 
Government at Washington. 

‘* Protection ” is an imported plant. We 
took it from England. Protection anda 
tariff only for revenue cannot live together. 
That is what the leading teachers of protec- 
tion in this country have always taught. 
Mr. Carey, in his ‘ Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture’ (p. 472), says: ‘‘ Tariffs for revenue 
should have no existence. Interferences 
with trade should be tolerated only as mea- 
sures of self-protection.” Prof. Thompson, 
in his ‘Political Economy’ (p. 232), says: 





‘* Duties for revenue . . . are highly un- 
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just.” Nearly fifty years ago were printed 
in the ‘ 7rijune Almanac’ the very conten- 
tions set forth in the recent majority report 
by the Ways and Means Committee, as one 
can see in the Almanacs for 1842 and 1846, 
In that for 1842 is a paper by Charles Hud- 
which pursues the 
line of argument of the report with much 
greater literary skill. In that for 1846 
(p. 12) Horace Greeley condemned the policy 
which kept European cloth-makers on the 
European continent and American grain- 
growers on this continent, as one of ‘ 
improvidence and waste.” The cloth-grow 
ers should be brought hither. Further on 
he formulated this proposition, which in 1890 
is to be put into our statute-book: ‘‘Let usen- 
courage and diversify home production until 
everything to which our position is genial shall 
be produced on our own wide-spread terri- 
tory and fertile soil.” Our Mr. Evarts said 
not long ago that he should be ready for free 


son of Massachusetts, 


great 


y oe 


trade only ‘‘ when protection had so far de 
veloped all our industries that the United 
States can sell in competition with all the 
world, and at the same time be free from the 
necessity of buying anything from all the 
world.” He looked to American primacy 
in production and trade as an _ object 
to be accomplished not by striking off 
our industrial fetters created by taxes on 
arriving raw materials, but by 
our ports, isolating our country, compel- 
ling ourselves to buy only American pro- 
our industries by 
taxes, and only opening our ports whenever 
we could 
ourselves. 


closing 


ducts, bounty-feeding 


produce everything and supply 
When that can happen Prof. 
Thompson intimates (p. 223, where he says) 
that ‘‘ it will ordinarily take the life-time of 
two generations to acclimatize thoroughly a 
new manufacture, and to bring the native 
production up to the native demand.” 

One sees that such a contention cannot be 
encountered successfully by displaying ta- 
bles of percentages showing how much we 
are taxed on articles we consume, fcr pro- 
tectionists will reply that, great as the taxes 
may be, protectionists will increase them till 
the foreign article is excluded; and if taxes 
will not do it, we will exclude under the com- 
mercial power. We are not seeking revenue, 
they will say, or to adjust taxes, but to ex- 
clude the foreigners’ products. If driven to 
the wall, protectionists may adopt a “tariff 
for revenue only,” like the British tariff, on 
articles we cannot produce, in order to get 
revenue, and then put an embargo on for- 
eign articles similar to those which 
can produce if we willexpend money enough 
thereon. Protectionists are ‘‘ fooling and mon- 
keying ” when they babble about revenue as 
the chief object, protection as an incident. 
They allure Democrats into a cul dd 
when they lead them to fancy that is the real 


we 


&ac 


issue. Protectionists now concede that 
protection has not protected, but they 
insist that the failure has been because 


the country has not been protected sufli- 
ciently by taxes on foreign imports. Cur- 
rency reform and taxation reform have, in a 
Democratic sense, backward if the 
pending silver demand and the pending pro- 
tectionist demand shall be embodied in law, 


gone 








The 


Instead of more free raw materials, we are | 
The | 
Chinese wall is to be strengthened and built 
higher. 
vent it 
Republican defection. 
bill shall 


Nation, 


to have their importation less free. 


Democrats in Congress cannot pre- 


this session, unless there 


be enacted, it cannot by Demo 


cratic votes be repealed till 1895 at the 
earliest. 


If the policy of the two Me Kinley bills is 
to be our American po icy, then of nece ssity 
there will be less and less each year of foreign 
trade, and less and less need of subsidized ves 
sels for transportation. We shall have less 
and less need of a navy, unless to blockade our 
own ports, keep out the hated merchandise 
of the foreigner, and repel his 


our Chinese wail. 


assaults on 
Clearly we have come to 


‘fa parting of the ways.” 


THE SERVICE PENSION BILL, 


Wirn only a brief period for discussion, the 


week 


House of Representatives last passed 
a bill which introduces anew principle in the 
pension system—that of granting a pension 
of eight dollars a month to any man who 
served in the army or navy, beginning when 
sixty and continuing 

life. The bill 


any soldier 


he reaches the age of 
during the remainder of his 


also allows a similar pension to 
matter what 
the 


reach 


under sixty whois disabled, no 


the cause of such disability, ‘and to 


shall 


widow of any soldier when she 


the age of sixty, or when she shall be with 


out other means of support than her daily 


labor. 
This 


pendent Pension Bill recently passed by the 


measure is a substitute for the De 
Senate, and no doubt is entertained that the 
upper branch will to it 


President will sign it. 


agree and that the 


It is therefore as good 
as settled that this vast extension of the pen 
sion system will be effected within a very 
short time. No more important measure 
Fifty-first 
bill which was rushed through the 


will be passed by the 
than the 
House on April 30 with on 
lowed for debate. 

Mr. Morrill of Kansas, wh 


Congress 


ly three hours al- 


o stood sponsor 


for the bill, estimated the number of persons 
who would be put upon the pension rol 


under its provisions at 440,000, which would 


involve an additional annua! cost of $39, 
629,000. This estimate, however, was based 


upon the age limit of 


fterwards substit 


sixty-two vears, for 
which sixty was a 
that Mr. Morrill’s own figures wou!d run the 


yearly bill considerably above $40,000,000, 


Mr. Grosvenor of Ohio, who also wished t 


4 } ; # +) 3 _ eot.t 
depreciate the of the change, said 
; 


that this bil risoner of War 


oP 
», €4adea 





31? lor , 
Bill, when the latter was passed, 


450,000 names to the 


pension roll, and 
ae 
that 


woud make 


names, While the total 


I 
sions would reach $150,000,000 per annum 
All experience indicates that the estimates cf 
its friends will fall far short of the demands 
actually made upon t Treasury; and 
judging from such precedents as that afford 
ed by the Arrearage Bill, it is safe to say 


that the Morrill bill will call for at least 


+ tar ) 000,000 a vear. 


shall be 
| 


If the pending tariff | 





tit)end « } 
ULieu, SO f 
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The passage of this bill practically dis 
the surplus. Secretary Windom’s 
of receipts for the e 


pose Ss of 


estimate ming fiscal 
vear was $385,000,000, and of expenditures, 
fund, $341,430,477, 


leaving a surplus of $43,569,522 


including the sinking 


timate of expenditures allowed 


OS87,252 for pensions, instead of the 


OOO OM) or $150 000 000 which the advocates 


of the Service Pension B dmit will ? 

needed, To carry out other extravacant 
schemes which are projected, it will be ne 
cessary to repeal the 9 sinkit fund of 


to increase taxation In either case the 





Secretary of the Treasury will be unable 
redeem the $114,000, 000 of i", per cents 
which fall due on the Ist of September 
1SY1. 

But the creat expense  ¢ f this pens] 
scheme is the ast af ifs eViis The t 
can afford to increase its outgoes by $40,000 
OOO or even SS0.000 000. 4 vear if it is wis 
to doa so Phe trouble about the service a 
dependent pension icv is that it ce rs 

s alike the mediate recipients of 
bounty and the communities in w they 
ive A large proportion of the half 
of people who are to Ix dded to the PMTs } 
roll are persons who have no possible celal 
to consideration. Some of them were wort 
less as soldiers during the war; others at 
now ‘‘hard up” simply beeause they have 
grow shiftless and dissipated sine ‘ 
war; others are well-todo, and in no pos 
sible need of any increase to their incom 
The simple fact about the matter is, that any 
old ‘‘ bummer” who can establish the fac 
that he was connected with the | Army 
in any way for ninety days, even if he got 


no further than the recruiting camp, may 
now have his name placed on the pension 
roll and draw $8 am 
life 


and so, too, ma 


rade who has 





the war 

Moreover, it must be considered that the 
age restriction will soon disappear entirely 
It has b ut lown fr mm sixty-two to 
t é 4 & Cat i aaQhEAR i ‘) ‘ 4 4 
sixty 


ust 


vat ’ 
years, and it will not be long be 


fore the Congressional demagogues will ad 


rocate its abolition, on the ground that some 
22 ) * oT ; - . ’ 
as old and as much in need of help 


as others at sixty, and that discrimi 
We h 


or granted 


may as well, there 


it 
day everybody who had anything to do with 
the Union Army, bad 


oad, or 
will be placed on the pension roll. 


that at no distar 


good, indifferent, 

The spectacle of hundreds of thousands of 
men drawing from the Federal Treasury $100 
apiece a year to which they have no just 
claim, will have a most unfortunate effect 
upon their neighbors, and thus, as they will 
be scattered all over the North, upon the 
general public. It debases patriotism to a 
money basis, and makes love of country too 
nearly equivalent to love of the almighty 
dollar, and the war for the Union altogether 
too much like a war for the spoils. 


A NEW MOVE IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


Ture Trustees of Columbia College, under 
President Low’s initiative, adopted on Mon- 
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day areport which completely reorganizes the 
College and puts it definitively on the footing 
of a university, with faculties of philosophy, 
political science, mines, and law, each inde- 
pendent in its own sphere, but working un- 
der a university council made up of repre- 
sentatives of each faculty and of some 
selections made by the President. The 
University will give the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees, and the Council will “ ad- 
vise the President as to all matters affect- 
ing these degrees, the correlation of courses, 
the extension of University work in new 
and in old fields, and generally as to such 
matters as the President may bring before 
| 

The importance of all this, which may not 
at first sight be perceptible to those who 
are not familiar with university mat- 
ters, is that it contains a further, and, in- 
deed, full recognition of the fundamental 
principle of university organization, which 
has hitherto had so little countenance in 
American colleges, namely, that the teach- 
ing body, and not the property or the 
managers of the property simply, are the 
university; that you may have millions of 
endowment and acres of buildings, but if the 
teaching body are not in control of the things 
to be taught and of the manner of teaching 
them, you have no university. Considering 
how largely American colleges have owed 
their foundation and growth to voluntary 
contributions from men who never had the 
advantages of a university education, and 
had achieved their own success iv life by the 
successful application of commercial stan- 
dards to the various problems which 
confronted them, it is not surprising 
that even our best colleges are only 
now emerging from the condition of large 
estates to be prudently managed by business 
men, and the professors from the réle of 
tutors called in to give such instruction to 
children as fond parents may think suit- 
able. Until within twenty years, in truth, 
the only colleges which had secured eman- 
cipation from the property theory were 
the denominational ones, over which the 
clergy naturally exercised at least codrdi- 
nate jurisdiction with the moneyed men. 
The others lay under the yoke without 
much hope of release, until a layman 
was appointed President of Harvard, and 
the Johns Hopkins foundation was put in 
charge of another with full powers. 

Since then it is no exaggeration to say that 
there las been a great awakening among 
American colleges and great progress made 
in the direction of devoting their endow- 
ments to giving young men the higher 
education, instead of teaching the rudi- 
ments to young boys. This latter is 
really what Columbia did in the first 
quarter of the present century. The public 
Knew very little more, and cared very 
little more, about what passed within its 
walls than about what passed within the 
walls of any day-school in this city. The 
first sign of any real development took place 
under Dr. Barnard,who had sound and large 
views of university functions; but he was, 
until within a few years of his death, when 
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Mr. Low is the first Presi- 
dent who has entered on his functions un- 
trammelled, and with adequate ideas of the 
true work which a university has to do for 
the community, and of the true relation of the 
property, and the buildings, and libraries, 
and laboratories to the teaching body. They 
are the university. They wou'l be the uni- 
versity if the buildings were burnt down 
and they were giving instruction in tents in 
a vacant lot. 

John Stuart Mill, in a famous article on 
universities written forty years ago, said the 
true function of a university was to ‘‘ culti- 
vate philosophy,” meaning by philosophy 
mainly the laws of the human mind work- 
ing in every field of thought. It would be 
foliy for us to seek to put any of 
our universities wholly within the bor- 
ders of this definition. The true work 
of an American university is to furnish to 
every man a fair chance to attain all at- 
tainable knowledge in every field of human 
activity, and to furnish it in such wise and 
through such channels that no eager student, 
no one even who loves knowledge for its own 
sake simply, shall turn away unsatisfied 
and say that he can do better abroad. 
The greater the demand is for knowledge 
‘* with money in it,” to use the slang phrase, 
the greater the need of provision, above 
all in this country, for those who 
love the ‘‘still air of delightful studies,” 
and feel how much the salvation of 
the modern world must depend = on 
the size of the class which is devot- 
ed to ‘ the things of the spirit.” No high 
standard of scholarship can ever be main- 
tained, and no such appreciation of know- 
ledge as will lead young men to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days in search of 
it, can be maintained or cherished in any 
institution in which the professor’s office 
is not magnified and his judgment exalted 
to the utmost. The present reorganization 
at Columbia looks distinctly in this di- 
rection, It must have the effect of stimu- 
lating the love of culture among the un- 
dergraduates, of making the University, 
more than ever, what all our colleges ought 
to be, but what only a few really are, a seat 
of learning. 


property theory, 


BROWNELL’S FRENCH TRAITS. 


Paris, April 17, 1890. 
Ir would take too long to analyze all the 
causes of the extraordinary indifference to for- 
eign criticism which is one of the traits of the 
Frencb national character, I will only say 
here that it must not be confounded with what 
we call chauvinism, It is not a form of pride, 
it is not a pretension of the ‘‘ grande nation.” 
It is something much deeper: it arises from a 
conviction that, such as we are, we cannot be 
well understood by anybody but ourselves, and 
that, whatever our failings may be, we have 
been for a long time, and are still, in the fore- 
front of civilization. You will never find a 
well-bred Frenchman boast much about his 
own country, its literature, its victories, its 
art; you will find hardly any who does net 
take a permanent inward satisfaction in the 
feeling that he is a living atom in that great 
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It will always be a somewhat ungrateful 
task for a foreigner to write an essay of com- 
parative criticism on France--at least, if bis 
object is to be read by the French, The task 
is difficult, and the reward is uncertain. I 
have read with much interest the ‘ French 
Traits’ in which Mr. W. C. Brownell has con- 
densed his observations on France. He has 
studied carefully our social instinct, our mo- 
rality, our intelligence, our sentiment, our 
manners, our women, our artistic instinct, the 
spirit of our princes, cur democracy. His 
mind is subtle, catholic, and generous, There 
is in bis style a certain fluidity which makes 
it sometimes difficult for him to condense his 
thought. He has such a desire to be just and 
impartial that he sometimes takes us round 
and round a subject without allowing us to 
stop and to havea quiet and definitive view. 

Mr. Brownell, with reason, attaches much 
importance to the sociability of the French 
people, and he may be right when he looks to 
the Catholic religion as one of the causes of 
this sociability. He says that fraternity is, as 
it were, ‘‘ in the air” in France, and he adds 
that this sentiment ‘ is the poetic side of the 
notion of equality.” It is, he says further, on 
account of its intense sociability that ‘* France 
is so inexhaustibly interesting—because, in one 
way or another, she, far more than any other 
nation, has always represented the aspirations 
of civilization, because she has always sought 
development in common, and because in this 
respect the ideal she has always followed is the 
ideal of the future.” 

It will always be difficult for us to know 
ourselves, gnuch as we may try to follow the 
Greek precept. The difficulty is the same for 
a nation as for an individual, and nations are, 
even less than individuals, given to self-in- 
spection. They follow their hereditary in- 
stincts ; they learn to look upon their preju- 
dices as if they were virtues, and upon their 
selfish aspirations os if they were the duties 
imposed on them by destiny. Sometimes they 
hear a word of truth from the mouth of a 
foreign judge ; but if the truth is unpleasant, 
they console themselves easily with the reflec- 
tion that the judge is incompetent, or biassed 
in his opinions by his national prejudices, I 
have often been struck, however, in this re- 
spect by the differences which are to be noticed 
in various countries in their sensitiveness to 
foreign criticism. It may, in a general way, 
be said that the older a nation is, the more 
insensible it becomes. Young nations are 
like young people, who are easily moved, and 
who do nut bear criticism with equanimity. It 
must be remarked, also, that criticism does 
not touch us in the same manner when it 
comes from different quarters. We don’t 
much mind the criticism of a Japanese, or a 
Chinaman, ora Bulgarian. An American, who 
will hardly pay any attention to the remarks 
of a Spaniard, an Italian, I might perhaps say 
alsoa Frenchman, will be much more atten- 
tive to the observations of an intelligent Eng- 
lishman, The reason of this is obvious: we 
like to be judged by our peers. Community of 
race, community of thought, will always es- 
tablish intellectual ties between the various 
members of the Anglo-Saxon family. 

I should infer, from my own observations, 
that of all nations the French are probably the 
least susceptible of paying much attention to 
the criticisms of other nations, Saint-Simon 
likes to say, when he speaks of some very proud 
man of quality, ‘* 1] se sent’”’—he feels himself, 
he is conscious of himself. I look in vain for 
words to translate exactly his terse expression. 
So does the French people ‘‘ feel itself ”; it has 
the assurance which is given by centuries of high 
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A Frenchman 
will look with absolute indifference on the cari- 
catures of Punch or of Kladderadatsch, andif 
there is something clever in them, he will be the 
first toenjoy it. 

In his chapter on the social instinct, Mr. 
Brownell cites certain words of Gambetta’s, 
but they were not faithfully reported to him. 
Gambetta was no Socialist, and in one of his 
speeches he attacked Socialism. Mr. Brownell 
‘There are no questions,” said Gam- 
betta superbly, ‘ but social questions.” What 
Gambetta really said was this: ‘* There is no 
Social Question—there are social questions,” 
meaning that the social difficulties must be 
treated and attacked one by one, but that there 
isno universal panacea for all the troubles of 
human society. 

Having attached so much importance to 
French sociability, Mr. Brownell will not  sur- 
prise us when he writes that ‘French mo- 
rality is a direct derivative of the social in- 
Owing to the development of tbis in- 
stinct among them, morality is rather a social 
than an individual force, and the key to its 
nature is to be found in the substitution of 
honor for duty as a mainspring and a regu- 
lator of conduct.” The distinction is a very 
plain and avery realone. Between the two 
there is all the difference that there is between 
the inspiration, say, of Lovelace’s fine 


culture and of glorious history. 


writes: 


stinct. 





lines ; 
*Tecould not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved [not honor more’’; 
and that of Wordsworth’s apostrophe : 


**Stern daughter of the voice of God.” 


This chapter on ‘‘ Morality” is remarkably 
fair. Mr. Brownell does not follow the vulgar 
prejudice which would find the French lacking 
in moral sense; he understands the 
view of morality, the Latin view. He can be 
just to our ideal, which is partly elaborated in 
the depth of conscience and partly external. I 
cannot quite agree with him when he says that 


French 


reiigion has not much to do, in our time, with 
this ideal, and when he aflirms that “ the great 
body of the French people is Voltairian.’ 
The question which keeps our people rent in 
twain, so to speak, is the religious question. 
The Aulturkampf which was inaugurated by 
Gambetta when he said, ‘‘ Le cléricalisme, 
cest Vennemi,” resulted in the election to 
our last Chamber of Deputies of 200 Opposi- 
tion members. (There are, in the present Cham- 
ber, about 180 Opposition members; but you 
must always keep in mind the tremendous 
power of the Administration in France.) I be- 
lieve there is no exaggeration in saying that 
religious ideas have not lost their force with 
half the nation at least; and if you analyze the 
sentiments of the unbelievers, you will find 
them very different from those of the philosc- 
phers of the eighteenth century. See what a 
distance there is between the philosophy of 
* Candide’ and the philosophy of Renan, Even 
in science, you feel a deep religious aspiration. 
Musset said : 


** Qui de nous, qui de nous va devenir an Dieu?” 


l remember reading, during the Exhibition, 
excited lines by a clever writer who compared 
the rays of light shining from the top of the 
Kiffel Tower tothe Labarum of Constantine, 
How difficult, indeed, is any analysis of French 
character. To-day, one will say with Voltaire, 
‘* Et cependant, cultivons notre jardin” ; the 
next day, another will tell you that there is no 
happiness except in sacrifice. Balzac’s ‘* Hu- 
man Comedy ” shows you all the shades, all the 
extremes of French morality—the heroes, the 
saints, and the sinners, 

It would be ungrateful in us to find fault 
with Mr. Brownell, when bis sympathy for us 





Nation. 


His power of 
He 
enjoys the sensations obtainable from our cafe 
them 


The 


leads him almost to partiality. 
admiration seems never to abandon him. 


concert entertainments, and contrasts 
with ‘those produced by the melancholy songs 
and the burnt-cork buffoonery under whose 
benign influence the Anglo-Saxon sensibility ts 
He admires excessively 


Lud 
brief 


so wont to expand.” 
* Madame Cardinal,’ that creation of M 
and thinks that ‘‘these 


pages of genre will live as long 


vic Ha'évy’s, 
as any master 
He calls it “Sa 


national document of the tirst 


piece of the kind in literature.” 
contemporary 
class.” He speaks of the “immensely clever 
and impressive work of M. Guy de Maupas-ant 
and M. Richepin.” But his criticisms are, on an 
average, Very just, very correct. The chapter 
on “Intelligence” shows the grea‘est famuiliari 
ty with all our writers, even those who have 
not yet attained great fame. The stars of the 
first magnitude do not make him blind, and he 
can see the failings of Alexandre Dumas the 
younger, of Taine, even of Renan and of Vie 
tor Hugo. 

Ina“ Tableau de Paris ” manners and wom 
Is it true 


en 
must necessarily take a large place. 
that 
One of our poets—I believe it 


with us “le charme prime la beaute 


was Voltaire 
—said, la 
beauté,” but beauty, real beauty, will always 


“Ja grace, plus belle encore que 


hold her own, even in Paris ; and if I needed a 
proof, I could tind some examples in the Ameri 


ean colony of Paris. Madame Reéecamier, when 
she was getting old, said to a friend An. 
my dear, it is all over. When 1 walk the 


streets, the little chimmey-sweeps don’t turn 
their heads any more.” They do turn their 


do not all fall under this definition of Set 


tien Mercier : 


as 


‘French women are remark 


able for piercing, mischievous eyes, elezant 
features, and sprightly countenances, but tine 


heads at many whom I could name, and who’ 


tude, who have come from the rem 





Mr 
nell seems to share the opinion of Mercier. 
that ‘* Mme 
known to be what is called a 


Brow- 
He 


1) 
Well 


heads are very rare among them 


tells us Sarah Fernhardt is 


fausse yre 
in the ballsof the Faubourg St. Germain, in the 
bal de Opéra, “the face may be positively 
common, but the figure is nearly sure to be su 
perb.” These are perhaps trifling remarks to 
make in a philosophical study of the position 
and the influence of women in French scciety 

This influence, however, is well analyzed 

There is not in France, as there is in America, 
‘a separation and exaltation of woman's sphere 
far above contact with the rude strife of natu- 
ral passions and complex interests, the intri 

cate and absorbing conflict of business, polities, 
amusement, and ennui, of which the real drama 
of life is composed.” 

o speak of the last chap- 
** The 


ia ; ‘ 
his last el 


| have no roc m left t 
ters on the ‘Art Instinct,” 
Spirit,” ‘* Democracy.” 


Provincial 


apter espe- 





cially is particularly interesting, as it is a 
sort of justification and vindication of the 
action of the Republican party and the R 

publican Government during the last twenty 
years, This part of the work is, in my opinion 
too journalistic—if 1 may use the word—too 
polemical. There is more originality in the 
concluding chapter, ‘‘ New York after Paris” 
We go to Eurove to become Am 1, said 





Mr. Bri 
Americanizes us less than any other 


Emerson. wnell says very amiably that 
* France 


country in Europe.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF AN IDE: 


Forul, April i2, Nw 
AURELIO Sarri is dead To-day the city 
e him birth on the h of October, 


that gay 





sm sad, silent multi 


Isl? is overflowing with 

















of Italy to pay the last tribute of lov 
and sorrow, and accompany his re ains ¢ 
their last resting place in the cemetery where 
his ancestors repose and where his nobl 
hearted mother was laid by other hands than 
his, while be was tolling in bis exie to free tt 
land, then crushed in the ent wined brace * of 
Pope, of Emperor and Rings,” which now 
echoes his name in the paince of Italy's 
King and in the meanest hovel of his beloved 
Romagna. 

Six and thirty vears ago with Satli weur t 
took a tour throughout Er rnd amd Seotlhat 
to lecture on “ Italy for the Itahans Qf sy 
pathy there was plenty, nor Was help relused 
but of belief that the Italians w t eX 
pel their foreign and domestic tvran ’ 
uprise from the ashes the pas’ a 
te pendent nation niv a dres r her and 
there indulged in this wildest of Utopias. S 
did believe—indeed, seems to bay tn t 
with the certaintv—and from his bovwhiw« 
worked instinctively to trans! the " 
to reality By birth an aristocrat, by in 
tion a student—nay, a very bookwo! . 
gentle manners, noble orm, and vet 
thoughtful face won every one who came t 
contact with him * Could this be a NRepu 
can, this courteous gentlemar ” of the 
demagogues, the triumy KR t ‘ 
Rome—Mazzints asked) Englis 
men who knew not Joseph in tt len days 
And littl thought many a reader of the | 
Books on Italy that ene of [ first imy4 
documents publisl ewioin Ist was pel | ‘ 
this young student of Port, frest t 
University of Rome, where he had st tak 
his degree Nor did Sath himsell know 
quite lately that the protest wl rew i 
in the name of the patriots « tt K ah 
against the pre ed re t the Papa 
Gover nf, bad te . t 
portar » by the English A rASSBCloOr s ft 
be treated i ft? 41 fms nN le oar ples 
twelve of t Blue Book's corres i 
on tl Italy, par ind se comy 
is tl nat that merits 
perusal even now 

Satti was then in Rome stensibly practis 

aw He belonged to the secret society ra 

ose centre was bortl, and when tw 

Janni and Rutftini, w sent t 

turbulent spirits of the Romagna 
with promises of reform, he was chosen todraw 
up a protest against the false promises and the 
party wt ould be contented by them, The 
revoiut ary animus of the protest was in 
marked contrast to the pravers and supplica 
tions of the moderate faction for reforms, for 

a little breatt pace for one province, for 
one State. Tl ‘ame Pio Nono, and when he 
blessed Italy the Romagna worshipped him; 





when he withdrew his bened.ction, he was him 
self accursed, fled to Gaeta, and the Romans 
elected their Assembly, which proclaimed the 


e ten 
ublie. Safi, elected deputy for Forif, only 


downfall of th }poral power and the Roman 


Rey 
entered into correspondence with Mazzini at 


he was named Minister of the 


the clase of 1s48; 
Interior befere Mazzini, working in Tuscany 
for unity, came to Rome. We bave before us 


iblished letter, in his own clear hand 


his 


ser, 


an unpt 
writing, to mother, whom he was never 
more to dated April 20, 154%. 
On the morrow, the 30th of April, the French, 
under Oudinot, attacked the city, were defeat- 
The rest of Kome’s truly 
Salli, triumvir with 
Mazzini and Armellini, resigned when further 

After a 


Mazzini, 


R ine, 


ACK. 


ed and driven 
glorious tale is known. 


) 
defence was proclaimed impossible. 


few months in Switzerland with 











Saffi also came to London, returning to Italy in 
disguise. There, in 1852, he was the soul of the 
conspiracies that kept the Pope and Austria 
in hourly terror. Returning to England, he 
earned his living by his pen and as a professor 
at Oxford. When the war of 1859 was pro- 
claimed, he would take no part ‘‘ with the 
murderer of Rome for ally,” but, immediately 
after the peace of Villafranca, cast in his lot 
with his countrymen, aftirming their right to 
decide on their own form of government. 
Garibaldi in 1860 offered him the prodictator- 
ship of Sicily, but he declined. After the plé- 
biscite in homage to national sovereignty, he 
entered Parliament, and was one of the most 
active members of the first Italian Parliament 
from 1561 to 1868. ‘Then, with Garibaldi, 
Bertani, and others, he resigned, and never 
again would stand as candidate or accept a 
seat when elected. 

During his exile in England he married 
Georgina Crawfurd, sister of the Scotch mem- 
ber, and found in her a devoted helpmeet in 
his work, an exemplary mother to their four 
sons, The struggle for national existence over, 
his old student proclivities returned in full. 
His life was spent in study and in striving by 
every effort in his power to elevate morally, 
and materially ameliorate, the condition of the 
populations of the Romagna, where the long 
abasement of priestly rule had left such deep 
and terrible trace. Gentle as a child in all his 
relations with rich and poor, be could be terri- 
ble in his ire against sin and sinners, Deeds of 
blood—stabbing in the dark—are but too com- 
mon still, but Sath’s deliberate, constant cru- 
sade against all violence or lawless action has 
reduced them to an extent that would alone 
justify his title to patriotisrm. He was a re- 
publican to the core, and as such demanded of 
his co-religionists ‘‘ purity of life, obedience to 
law, fulfilment of duty, the fountain of all 
right.” 

When Mazzini died in 1872, Saffi devoted 
himself to the publication of the great teacher's 
writings, prefacing each volume with a lucid 
exposition of the times and circumstances in 
which it was penned. In 1575 it seemed to 
Saffi and other republicans that the time was 
come for all to take part in political elections; 
that all who had not a conscientious scruple or 
personal repugnance to take the oath to mon- 
archy, should enter Parliament and strive to 
wring from the Government the long pro- 
mised, never effected reforms. The moderates, 
dreading his influence, resolved to prevent the 
consequences, Villa Rufti, where a private 
meeting was being held, was invaded, Saffi 
and others seized, handcuffed, and dragged to 
prison, After three months’ detention, he was 
released and ‘‘absolved.” This act precipi- 
tated the downfall of the moderates. Safli 
made no fuss, no protest, returned to S. Vara- 
no, where he farmed his little estate on the 
half-and-half métayer system, and wrote his 
chief work, on ‘Alberico Gentile,’ ‘‘that synthe- 
sis of the law of nations; pages,” says Giuseppe 
Ceneri, ‘*‘ which are inspired by immutable 
faith in the progress of humanity towards 
ever higher, ever purer ideals.” Such was the 
enthusiasm created by this work among culti- 
vated and thoughtful men that the munici- 
pality of Bologna named ‘*Count Marcus 
Aurelius Saffi” honorary citizen, inscribing 
his name in its golden book. And the Univer- 
sity of Bologna invited ** this patriotic philoso- 
pher, this sapient jurist, to enter its ranks and 
assist the other professors in the education of 
the young generations on the broad lines of 
law and civic wisdom.” 

So in 1878 Safti was created dottore collegiato 
onorario of the Faculty of Jurisprudence in 
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the University of Bologna, His lectures were 
frequented by professors as well as by students. 
First he gave a course on “ Public Law in the 
Italian Communes from the descent of Otto I. 
into Italy to the famous Lombard League” ; 
then on ‘* The Origin and Causes of the Dif- 
ference between the Political and Judicial In- 
stitutions of England and the Other States of 
Western Europe which arose in the Middle 
Ages from the ruins of Roman Civilization” ; 
later, on “‘ Public Law in Ancient Italy, An- 
cient Rome, and the Middle Ages.” He was 
engaged on a course of lectures on the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Diplomacy and Treaties” when, some 
three months since, the first attack of illness 
prostrated him, Over-study, over-work was 
the cause, for his lectures at the University 
never interrupted his arduous toil over Maz- 
zini’s writings, His preface to the seventeenth 
volume, giving the true story of the Paris 
tragedy of 1871, isa masterpiece. It was im- 
possible to induce him to rest sufficiently, and 
on the eve of his death, hastened by his last 
public appearance at the inauguration of Maz- 
zini’s bust in Forlf, he had prepared his papers 
for returning to Bologna and continuing his 
lectures, The text of Mazzini’s eighteenth 
volume is prepared, with a sketch of the pre- 
face; and he had also superintended the choice 
and copying of Mazzini’s letters to political and 
private friends, and especially to his wor- 
shipped mother, the copies being made by his 
devoted wife, Georgina, now the _heart- 
stricker widow. Death came suddenly as he 
was sleeping by her side. Only the youngest 
son of four was with her at 8. Varano. The 
other three came too late to see the father 
alive; but they are all noble feilows, and will 
prove worthy of the name they bear. 

To friends the blow is as unexpected as it is 
terrible. Only last week Safli, reported as 
quite convalescent, sent to usin Mantua urgent 
appeal for such letters of Mazzini’s as are in 
our hands, and wrote a beautiful letter to the 
son of Achille Sacchi, after the death of that 
noble patriot, one of the defenders of the 
Roman republic, wounded on the day that Ma- 
nara was killed and Rome occupied by the 
French. A letter breathing all the simple, ab- 
solute belief in God, in immortality, in the 
one mission of man to do his duty to his fellow- 
men here below, one rarely reads in these days, 
but it was the heart and soul of Saffi, who per- 
haps alone among Mazzinians shared the reli- 
gious views of his friend and master. 

And now all is over. We bave left him 
alone in the subterranean vault of the ceme- 
tery of Forif, not less than 20,000 mourners fol- 
lowing the hearse with reverent, sorrowful 
step. It has been no official ceremony, though 
tue municipality of Forlf undertook the fune- 
ral, and the Syndic, with Menotti Garibaldi, 
Fortis, Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, representing the Government, 
with other six, representatives of municipali- 
ties and workingmen’s societies, bore the pall. 
No! Saffi was loved and reverenced as the 
good genius of the Romagna, the apostle of 
‘*God and the People, Italy one and free.” 
Four artillery wagons were laden with the 
wreaths and floral crowns sent from every 
part of Italy, redeemed and unredeemed (for 
Trent and Trieste sent their representatives to 
the funeral of this stanch champion of their 
right, as members of the Italian family, to be 
united to Italy in Rome), 

30LOGNA, April 14. 

The commemoration promoted by the Work- 
ingmen’s Society has been worthy of Safi and 
‘‘his people.” The enormous theatre was 
crowded; the platform draped with ivy and 
camelias; the workingmen’s associations from 





all parts of the Romagna, with their flags and 
standards, in the pit and on the boards, the 
élite of Bologna in the boxes, Venturini, the 
President of the workingmen, in the chair, in 
a few words gave the keynote—“ the desire to 
show how entire was the harmony between the 
workmen of hand and brain. This it is that 
bids us believe that the great social question 
agitating the world may be resolved not by 
hate, but by love; not by violence, but by paci- 
fic means in this our young free Italy.” Ceneri, 
Italy’s greatest jurist, spoke with deep emotion 
of Safli, master, friend, colleague. Then Filo- 
pante; the only Bolognese survivor of the rep- 
resentatives of the Roman republic, spoke: 
‘* The Roman republic is under an eclipse, but 
in due time, if the future is not spoiled by rash 
impatience, it will shine forth afresh to give 
light and life to all the nations of the earth 
united one with the other, by paternal ties, in 
an indissoluble federation.” All allusions to 
the necessity of peace among nations were 
hailed with warm applause. Carducci, nervous 
with emotion, held the house as he rapidly in- 
dexed the history of Italian redemption and 
her redeemers, who loved Italy not as a mere 
land, but as we love a living woman, the 
mother of grief, the bride of hope. 

Sad as it is to see these last of the old guard 
depart, still it isa relief to forget the petty 
struggles of the hour, ‘‘ the Byzantine strife of 
parties,” in contemplation of the triumph of 

he idea, Safti lived to hear the Italian Gov- 
ernment decree a national monument to Maz- 
ziniin Rome. His family and friends outlive 
him to read King Humbert’s telegram to the 
widow, expressing his sorrow and sympathy 
with the nation’s grief for the loss of this true 
Italian, this great and noble patriot. 

J. W. M. 


Correspondence. 


THE SCHOOL-BOOK BILL. 
To THE EpITtoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your issue of April 24 contained an 
editorial that was so much at variance with 
the spirit of reform that usually dominates the 
Nation, as to call for a correction that I am 
sure you will be willing to allow. The article 
in question is entitled ‘‘A Very Queer Bill,” 
and is founded upon a basis of error, as you 
will see upon further information and reflec- 
tion. After stating, correctly, the specific ob- 
ject of the bill, which is to provide for a cen- 
tral board that shal! have full control over all 
the text-books in use in the publie schools of 
the State, the article says: ‘‘One trouble with 
our whole system of publie schools is, that we 
have already too many boards, too much dic- 
tation, and tco much machinery.” Wisely 
said; there are too many boards, and the object 
of this bill is to take the matter out of the 
hands of the multiplicity of Boards of Educa- 
tion all over the State, which have abused their 
power most shamefully for the last quarter of 
a century, and put the control in the hands of 
one board, ins’ead of a large number of boards, 
If all the evils that are anticipated from the 
proposed change were to be multiplied a thou- 
sand fold, they could not begin to be as bad as 
the eviis that have existed in this city for 
twenty-five years, and that will probably con- 
tinue to exist for as long a time to come unless 
some such bill as this can be passed before then. 

The article says: ‘‘It is well known, so pro- 
fitable is the sale of text-books, that there has 
always been a lively competition among rival 
firms to secure the supply for any one large 
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city.” This sentence, as a statement of fact, is 


absolutely incorrect. There has not been any- 
thing approaching to competition in that line 
in this city or in Buffalo or in most of the 
other cities of the State fora great number of 
years. There may have been such a competi- 
tion before the war, but not since then. So 
true is this, and so well known is the truth, 
that the story of the book-ring that rules this 
city has been told in our newspay ers over and 
over again at every spring election when mem 
bers of the Board of Education have been no 
minated by the book-ring (at political party 
caucuses) and elected by the people. The 
statements have never denied—only 
laughed at. Tweed’s old question has always 
been asked, ‘‘ What are you going to do about 
it ?’ and the compliant answer has usually been 
given back by the voters at the polls, ‘* No- 
thing.” Not in every ward of the city is this 
invariably the case, but almost always enough 
are chosen to give the ring a good working ma- 
jority. The efforts of good citizens were put 
forth more vigorously this last spring than 
ever before: some bad candidates were 
avowed by their own party organs, and enough 
anti-ring men were elected to give us the vie- 
tory, as we hoped. 
ment was in store ! 
for President of the Board was not in ail re- 
spects the most desirable man possible, and one 
of the newspapers that had been supposed to be 
true to reform took advantage of that fact and 
assailed him with such a torrent of abuse that 
he was defeated. The desire of the book-ring 
was attained, though not in the customary 
manner. 

To make the matter of the utter absence of 
competition more plain, let me allude to an ar- 
ticle that appeared in the Evening Post a few 
days ago. In speaking of the bi!l in question 
it said that well-informed people openly charge 
that the bill “tis a corrupt job, the sole object 
of which is the financial profit of the ‘ School- 
book Trust,’ the combination of four large 
publishing houses,” whose names it proceeded 
to give. This is the most extraordinary state- 
ment ever made in a paper of the lbigh stand- 
ing of the Evening Post. The complete mis- 
conception on which it is founded will be seen 
from the following facts, known to be facts, 
publicly stated repeatedly by the writer and 
others associated with him, and never denied : 

Years and years ago the first three of the 
houses mentioned (and one or two others), re- 
cognizing the uselessness of expensive compe- 
tition, entered into a pact, not so formal as 
the Trust that has just been created, but quite 
formal enough, by which the whole State was 
parcelled out; each house was to havea par- 
ticular city or cities, and the agent of no other 
house wasto cross the boundary line. The first 
of the houses named took this elty, and it bas 
kept it ever since. Its agent here is one of the 
most astute politicians in Rochester, and all 
his skill is brought into play—first, at the cau- 
cuses of both parties, then at the polls, then in 
the Board of Education. Since that arrange- 
ment was made, not a single text-book, not a 
bottle of ink, not a piece of chalk, not a single 
item of school supplies has been introduced into 
any one of the public schools of Rochester 
without the direction of that agent, who occa- 
sionally allows some other dealer to furnish 
some insignificant articles, just enough to ena- 
ble him to say that not quite everything comes 
from the same house, but not enough to appre 
ciably affect the profits of his principals, Of 
course the prices which he charges are fixed by 
the house in New York, and have no relation 
to the general laws of trade. The trouble, an- 
noyance, and expense to parents and pupils, 


been 


dis 


Only another disappoint 
The anti-ring candidate 
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caused by the arbitrary change of text-books, 
are almost intolerable, and it is to remedy this 
injustice, if possible, that the Citizens’ Educa- 
tional Association of this city isin existence. 
These facts may be new to you; they are 
very familiar to all our citizens, and have 
been recited frequently at public reform meet- 
ings. At one of those meetings, more than a 
year ago, a commitiee, of which the writer 
was a member, was appointed to frame a bill 
that should remedy those evils by taking the 
control of text-books and school supplies out of 
the hands of a particular publishers’ board of 
education. The bill was sent down to Albany 
and went through several stages in the last 
Legislature, but the agents of the book-ring 
were on hand and the bill was swamped by a 
Danaé-like shower. The same bill, with the 
full endorsement of the Educational 
this 
It is to 
will pass both houses and re- 
We have, 
little expectation of that; another 


Citizens’ 


Association, has been sent down again 
winter, and is now before the Senate. 
be hoped that it 
the 


however, 


ceive Governor's signature. 
inundation of current arguments will probably 
overwhelm it, as before. That is looked for, 
but the antagonism of those who ought to be 
its friends is as surprising as it is unpleasant. 
Criticise the provisions of the bill as much as 
you like, but do not say that its sole object is 
the profit of the School-Book Trust when it 
was framed by those who have been fighting 
the book-ring for many years; and do not say 
that thereisa lively competition when there 
Wat F. 


is none whatever. PECK. 


ROCHESTER, April 20, 1890, 


{Our remarks were not confined in princi- 
ple to the State of New York, but if they 
had been, we should still object to Mr. Peck’s 
remedy. We have no faith in a Board of 
Education selecting text-books for the whele 
State, much less in their preparing suitable 
books, or causing them to be prepared ‘* by 
experts.” Experts arise by competition in 
the ordinary course of trade, and are tested 
by the actual experience of the teacher. If 
the Board were qualified to pick out the ex 
pert, that would not insure the making of a 


good book. The law of freedom here as 
elsewhere gives the best results, and, 
while favoring constantly the best and 


most spontaneous productions, allows the 
more enlightened communities to 
full advantage of them. It 
minimize, in the domain of history, the 
theological contlicts which the proposed 
Board would be ve ry likely to 


, 
tane 


} 


also tends to 


pre ¢ ipitate, 
as well by omission as by commission.—Ep. 
NATION, | 





INDIRECT EVIDENCE 

To THE EprrorR oF THRE Nation: 
Sir: [In the April number of the Contempo- 
rary Review is a remarkable article, by Mr. A, 
V. Dicey, on the possibility of applying the 
Swiss Referendum t& Rritain. It is 
somewhat curious to see so conservative a wri- 


Great 


ter, and one so strongly under the influence 
of legal tradition, 





toying with such a radicai 
innovation; and indeed he cautiously observes 
that he is not advocating it, but: 
that the 
conclusive. 


nly aiming to 


show it are not 


arguments against 

My reason for alluding te this article now is 
to point out how, indirectly and quite uninten- 
tionally, it shows how a ministry may hold 
seats in a legislature without being dependent 





‘ ré2. 
e de 


upon it for the tenure of office, or bound to re 


sign upon an adverse vote of the majority 


** As the tenure of office is (or may be) imme 
diately connected with a Minister's success in 
carrying a given bill through Parliament, 
there is great difficulty in his renouncing legis- 
lation proposed by himself when he finds the 
country will not support his bill, without his at 
least incurring the charge of undue tenacity 
in clinging to office The reference of a par 
ticular law—-sav a Parliamentary Reform Hill 














to the people for approval or rejection, 
would greatly increase the freedom and im 
prove the moral position of the Minister wl 
advocated the measure. If the bill were a 
cepted, things would stand exactly as they 
do now when a bill fi passes into 
act. If it were rejected, Minister could, 
like a member of the iss Couneil, ac 
cept the rejection as ai final expression 
of the nation’s will It would soon be 
felt that he might with perfect honesty 
pursue the course which would now be 


taken by a member of the Swiss Council. 
He need not pretend that bis opinion is altered 
He might say openly that he still, as a matt 

of opinion, thought his « } 
tic. But he might also say that it was a mat 
ter on which the nation was final judge, and 
that he accepted the nation’s decision. In all 
this there would be no pretence at converstor 


wo bill wise and poli 


There wou'd simply be a pledge ast onduet 
The Minister might continue to administer the 
affairs of the country as honorably as Peel held 
office after the passing f tt RK rm Act 


orasaservant of the Crown in the days of 
Elizabeth remained in the 
Queen, even though het 
high matter of state, refected his 


service of 
ad, on some 


advice 


If, in this extract, in 
tion,” we read ** Congress,” w 


argument be justas good f Certainly it w i 
pot in Great Britain, because, asa Parlhamer 
tary vote isthe only thing which can makea 
ministry, a similar vote must of necessity ut 
makeit. If the Queen really appointed the 
Ministers, she might keep the same for twenty 


years, as the late Emperor W am did Prince 


Bismarck. Eut inthis country, where the Pre 


sident, and the Cabinet, go 


to the 
nation every four vears for approval or rejec- 


tion, we might have all the benefit of thea 


tion of a ministry upon Congress without any 
such dependence upon 

As akin to rT 
iiterary notices, that Prof. von H 
that if Mr 


, } . nei 
into the legal aspects of the Constitution, he 


ongress for their seats, 


> . J 
the subject, I obse 


ve, in vour 
Ist thinks 


Bryce had gone more thoroughly 


would hardly have 


ventured the conjecture 
that a European cabinet might have solved the 


slavery question, whereas, in the American 


Congress, ‘' it was the function of no one au- 


thority in particular to discover a remedy, as 


it would have been the function of a cabinet 


in Europe.” If the strength of a mouse can 
remark that 


for a quarter of a century I have been laboring 


add anything to that of a lion, I 
to establish just this proposition of Mr. Bryce’s, 
having begun, in the weakness of youthful en- 
thusiasmn, by publishing a pamphlet upon it at 
judice, it is Dr. 
von Holst, and not Mr. Bryce, who, in this re- 
spect at least, has not bestowed adequate study 
upon the political history of the United States. 

It is precisely this absence of a national au- 


the outbreak of the war. Me 


thority which has again subjected the country 
to a glaring outrage of the lobby in the shape 
of the Silver Bill, Does any human being sup 
pose for a moment that the nation as a whole 
wishes for silver inflation’ It is hardly ex 
travagant to say that all the financial institu- 
tions of the country would, as one man, if they 
were asked, record their opinion against it. It 
is, pure and simple, the result of a combination 
of silver-mine owners taking advantage of the 
extraordinary facilities for intrigue furnished 
by the way in which the Government at Wash- 
ington is carried on. There is no one thing 
which tiveds so strongly to be impressed upon 








30 4- 


the rising generation as this, that the arch- 
enemy which threatens the prosperity and 
even the life of our institutions—the poisonous 
miasma which calls, politically speaking, for 
all the resources of modern science in drainage 
and sanitation—the many-headed hydra, inthe 
conflict with which the young Hercules of the 
Republic will need all the strength he can 
draw from his mother earth—is the lobby. 

G. B. 


Boston, April 26, 1890, 


Notes. 


For balf his life (and he is now seventy years of 
age) Mr. John Lovell, the well-known publisher 
of Montreal, has contemplated a ‘Gazetteer and 
History of every County, District, Parish, 
Township, City, Town, and Village in the 
Eight Provinces, with descriptions of more 
than 3,000 Islands, Lakes, and Rivers in the 
Dominion of Canada.’ Having already car- 
ried to successful, if not profitable, conclusion 
two mammoth Directories of Canada (1856) 
and the Dominion (1871), Mr. Lovell bas the 
requisite experience and connections for the 
vaster undertaking of his Gazetteer, as to 
which he will be content with nothing short of 
eleven volumes. The expense he estimates to 
be so great that only a subscription, in ad- 
vance, of $150,000 will warrant his proceeding 
with the undertaking, and a sixth of this sum 
has been already pledged. There will be eight 
Province maps, and illustrations if paid for 
by persons interested. 

The Messrs. Scribner will publish immediate- 
ly ‘How Shall We Revise the Westminster 
Confession of Faith ?’ by seven representative 
revisionist Presbyterian divines, including Drs. 
Vincent and Briggs. They announce also the 
second of the translations from Imbert de 
Saint-Amand, ‘The Happy Days of the Em- 
press Marie Louise,’ and ‘ Dizzy Joe, and Other 
Comics,’ from the pencil of A. B. Frost. 

‘The Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens,’ by Miss Jane Harrison and Mrs, A, 
W. Verrall, and ‘ The Golden Bough: A Study 
in Comparative Religion,’ by J. G. Frazer, are 
in the press of Macmillan & Co. 

George H. Ellis, Boston, will make a volume 
of 100 pages of Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s addresses 
on the Roman Catholic Church and the Public 
Schools. 

In June, Ginn & Co. will publish ‘ The Lead- 
ing Facts of American History,’ by D. H. 
Montgomery, a companion to the same au- 
thor’s ‘ Leading Facts’ of English and French 
history respectively. 

Jobn Wiley & Sons have begun to issue a 
series of twelve volumes, 18mo, from new 
plates, of Ruskin’s complete works at a mode- 
rate price. Uniform with these will be a se- 
cond series of ‘Selections from the Works of 
John Ruskin,’ edited by Mrs, Tuthill and 
others. 

Among several German and French texts in 
preparation by Henry Holt & Co., we name 
Mérimée’s ‘Colomba,’ edited by Prof. W. L 
Knapp ef Yale. A ‘Short French Reader’ 
and a ‘Short German Reader,’ by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, will be brought out by the same 
firm. 

Of late years the books of the ‘* Bibliothéque- 
Charpentier” have tended toward an exces- 
sive naturalism. Now M. Charpentier an- 
nounces a new collection in the same handy 
form, and in this ‘t Nouvelle Collection” (New 
York; F. W. Christern) are to be included 
novels of literary merit, not risky and not 
namby-pamby—in short, fit reading for a lady 
of education and taste. The prospectus de- 
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clares that the mere fact that a book appears 
in the ** Nouvelle Collection” is proof ‘* quelle 
peut étre laissée sans contréle entre toutes les 
mains, mCme entre celles des jeunes filles.” 
Among the authors who have promised to con- 
tribute are Alphonse Daudet, André Theuriet, 
Hector Malot, and Théodore de Banville. The 
first volume to appear is ‘ L’Abbé Roitelet,’ a 
simple and sympathetic sketch of a country 
priest who is devoted to bird-catching. It is 
by M. Ferdinand Fabre, and is eminently in- 
nocent. There is a quaint charm in the de- 
scription of tbe Christmas feast in the Cé- 
vennes, 

George Keil, Philadelphia, has in hand a 
‘Medical Register Directory and Intelligencer,’ 
edited by Dr. William B. Atkinson, 

The reproduction by ‘ process” of a Web- 
ster’s Dictionary of 1547 as a commercial ven- 
ture (the copyright having expired) in 1890, is 
certainly one of the humors of the trade, No 
doubt there are plenty of people so much in 
need of dictionary learning as to be taken in 
by this revival of an obsolete book, but there 
ought to be a general warning against the de- 
ception which alone makes success possible. 

The third volume of the ‘Century Diction- 
ary’ marks the completion of one-half of this 
noble work, and concludes with the letter L. 
The compounds of in- alone fill more than 150 
pages ; the hy- derivatives from the Greek up- 
wards of thirty. The specific entries under in- 
dex, Irish, iron, knife, and lamp are good exam- 
ples of the cyclopzedic character of the Diction- 
ary, as, to cite one of each, ‘* Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum,” ‘Irish Church Act” of July 
26, 1869, ‘* Italian iron” (a fluting iron), ‘*‘ War 
to the knife,” ‘* Student lamp.” The illustra- 
tions maintain their high degree of excellence. 
Their abundance is apparently affected by the 
large number of abstract and scientific terms 
in this division of the alphabet, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have added to their 
list Mr. W. E. Griflis’s Life of Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry, and given it a second edition, 
without ostensible revision. Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett has selected for the Riverside Aldine 
Series eight of ber shorter stories, under the 
title, ‘Tales of New England,’ and has thus 
provided good entertainment in a form as re- 
fined as her workmanship. 

A little less than three years ago we noticed 
Mr. Hubert Hall’s ‘ Society in the Elizabethan 
Age,’ a diorama rather than a panorama: so- 
ciety manifested in types, e. g., the landlord, 
the steward, the tenant, the burgess, etc., 
rather than after the manner of the historical 
novel. Mr, Hall now publishes a third edi- 
tion (London: Swan Sonnenschein; New York: 
Macmillan), and is able to substantiate still 
further the whitewash applied to his hero—for 
“Wild Darrell,” Lord of Littlecote, landlord 
and courtier, is the main figure of his group, 
and serves the purpose of a heroin fiction, The 
book is very attractive externally. 

Mr. Oscar S. Straus’s work, designed to show 
the influence of Hebrew history and ideas on 
the formation of the republic of the United 
States, has after five years been translated into 
French by Mme, Aug. Couvreur, wife of an 
ex-President of the Belgian Chamber (‘ Les 
Origines de la Forme Républicaine du Gou- 
vernement dans les Etats-Unis d’Amérique ’ 

Paris: Félix Alcan). Prof. Laveleye contri- 
butes a preface in which he insists on the natu- 
ral harmony between Catholicism and des- 
potism, and explains the failure of the French 
Revolution by the dominant religion of the 
country. He makes, in his rather scanty re- 
ferences to America, some curious errors, as 
when he says that Massachusetts established 


and State, which was really effected only dur- 
ing the present century. 

Mr. J. H. Wigmore’s work on the Australian 
ballot is being published in full in a Japanese 
dress, and Prof, Ely’s ‘ Political Economy’ is 
about to share the same distinction. 

The late Dr, Milner Fothergill was very feli- 
citous in expression, and he thought much and 
clearly on subjects that concerned his fellow- 
men. His posthumous essay, ‘The Town- 
Dweller’ (D. Appleton & Co.), expanded from 
a paper before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and published under 
the editorship of Dr. B. W. Richardson, is 
equally acceptable in style and suggestive of 
thought. Dr. Fothergill maintains that life in 
crowded cities, however it may stimulate the 
wits, deteriorates the body, so that, without 
fresh immigration from the country, the urban 
race would soon die out. This unpleasant pros- 
pect isso clearly brought into view that citi- 
zens interested in their posterity may enjoy 
the argument intellectua'ly, although not hap- 
py over the impending fate. Their air, food, 
and habits are so diverse from those of rural 
life that each succeeding civic generation 
yields to its environment in retrogression, 
We have only space to quote, as a sample, t!e 
remark, “It is a great pity that education 
must go on during growth” (p. 95), which, as it 
seams opposed to the course of nature, will 
give some a start, but with which, asit is true, 
every student of physiology will agree. The 
little book is full of such texts, with clear- 
headed commentary. 

Alexandre Dumas, fi/s, has for a fourth time 
gathered into a volume hisscattered pamphlets 
and articles, and the new ‘ Entr’ Actes’ (Paris: 
Calmann Lévy; New York: F. W. Christern) 
is marked as the first number of a second 
series, Which is fair encouragement for a be- 
lief that a second volume will follow in due 
season. The chief contents of the present 
volume are ‘‘ Les Femmes qui tuent et les 
Femmes qui vctent” and ** La Recherche de la 
Paternité.” Buta letter chiefly about collabo- 
ration, another to M. Sarcey on the drama, 
and a third to M. Paul Alexis, are the most 
interesting to the general reader—though we 
may doubt if M. Alexis enjoyed the epistle 
addressed to bim. 

Mr. Joseph C, Rowell, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California, puts forth a novel ‘ Con- 
tents-Index’ of the ‘* comparatively small but 
valuable library of reference” over which he 
presides, It isthe product of a regular prac- 
tice of “indexing books and magazines imme- 
diately upon their receipt,” and of giving the 
students the benefit of this in MS. at once. 
The publication of Poole’s Index has enabled 
Mr. Rowell to discard a vast number of refer- 
ences to periodicals, and his compact and abbre- 
viated index ‘makes an octavo volume cf but 
519 pages. In spite of the limitations of his 
material, he has made a widely available addi- 
tion to existing helps to study and research, 
Every library should own one or more copies 
of his index. Mr. Rowell deserves great praise 
as a pioneer in a field in which he is perhaps 
more likely to find imitators than codperators, 
His second volume awaits the accruing of forty 
or fifty thousand additional volumes. 

We make to-day a passing record of the ap- 
pearance of indexes to volumes i-x. of the 
Baltimore American Chemical Journal and 
American Journal of Philology respectively. 

The Academy of April 12 announces some 
remarkable discoveri2s concerning Giordano 
Bruno that have been made by Dr. Remigius 
Stblzle, Professor of Philosophy at Wiirzburg. 
In the town library he has found a MS. of the 





from the beginning the separation of Church 


‘Liber Triginta Statuarum,’ which is more 
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complete and correct than the Moscow one ; 
and in the University library of Erlangen two 
other MSS., Aristotle, 
These last were composed when Bruno was in 
They are 
not written in his own hand, but have been 
copied by others, All 
others that Prof. StGizle has found that bear 
upon their life 
been sent to the editors of Giordano Bruno’s 
works, Messrs. Toeco and Vitelli, and will be 
published by them, 

The Italian Ministry of Public Instruction 
has offered prizes and honorable mention for 


commentaries upon 


the College of Cambrai, at Paris. 


these documents, and 


author’s and writings, have 


dialectic vocabularies presented before June 
30, 1803. The prize-winners will retain their 
copyright, but cannot touch their money till 
their manuscripts have been printed. 

In August, Antwerp will celebrate the 5 0th 
anniversary of the death of the famous 
printer, Christopher Plantin, whose workshop, 
now a public museum, is one of the chief at- 
tractions of the Belgian city. Simultaneously 
will be inaugurated the new Museum of Fine 
Artsand the Museum of Antiquities, and it 
has seemed a good time to hold a conference 
of all pern@pns concerned in the art of book- 
making and book-publishing. 
runs onfrom material considerations of form, 
types, pagination, indexes, illustrations, to 
duties on books, copyright, founding of public 
libraries, ete. 
to the 


Rooses, 


The programme 
ig : 


Persons desiring an invitation 
conference should address Mg Max 
General Secretary, at the Musée 
Plantin-Moretus, of which he is the learned 
curator. The American tourist will do well to 
make a note of this interesting occasion. 

Some of our readers may like to know of the 
existence of a Society for the Study of the 
Old Masters, originated and conducted by 
Miss E. B. Waring of Newport, R. I. «It 
to facilitate the study of Crowe and Cavalea- 
selle’s ‘ History of Painting in Italy ’ and ‘Life 
of Raphaei’ by what we may call a circula- 
tory Grangerizing or illustration,” 
Text and photographs are passed from hand to 
hand among the subscribers in a manner made 


aims 


‘extra 


familiar by book clubs, clubs for microscopic 
study, ete. Mrs. E. F. Stephenson, 1216 Tenth 
Avenue, New York, is the Secretary of the 
above Society. 


— The May Alluntic puts in the first place a 
careful notice of Ibsen, who seems for the mo- 
ment to be the name to conjure with in the 
magazines, Critically the article is neither 
better nor worse than the score by other writ- 
ers upon the same topic. A more unusual, 
indeed a unique subject, is the sketch of Sir Pe- 
ter Osborne, the hero of Castle Cornet, by the 
editor of Dorothy Osborne’s letters, that de- 
lightful volume with which our readers were 
made acquainted on its appearance two years 
Sir Peter was a worthy father of his 
daughter, nor has a more excellent example of 
the old English strain, simple, strong, and 
true, been set before us for many a day than 
comes out in the few letters of Sir Peter here 
given, in which he exhibits the constancy of 
his allegiance to King Charles under the double 
strain of Warwick’s friendly overtures on the 
part of Parliament and the enmity of Sir 
George Carteret, the King’s representative. 
The character of Sie Peter is a bright spot in 
dark history of the Rebellion. An- 
other historical paper is on the well-worn 
romance of Mary Queen of Scots, and describes 
the funeral scene by the light of some unused 
documents, Agnes Repplier writes with great 
good sense of the affectation by which the too 
innocent reader pretends to like books which 
he is told he should enjoy, and in the course of 


ago, 


the 





The 


her remarks aims a shrewd remark or 
the of the 
whose only stock in trade is some popular fad 
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two at 


excesses of critics smaller kind, 


or personal enthusiasm of their own. Mr. 


Morton concludes bis vigorous examination of 
the objections to civil-service reform with an 


attack upon the ‘rotation-in-oftice” supersti 


tion, which has seldom been reduced to such an 


appearance of mere silliness as by bis argu- 


ment and invective. There is rather more 


than the usual proportion of fiction in the 
number. 
From the advanced sheets of the First An 


nual Register of Clark 
that that 
post-graduate work, 


University it appears 
institution is entirely committed to 
which for the present is 
confined to the five departments of mathema 
tics, physics, chemistry, biology, and psycho- 
logy, with modern languages taught to meet 
the needs of students in these fields. The po 
licy of the Trustees to strengthen to the ut- 
most departments already existing before pro- 
ceeding to the creation of new ones, is to be 
serupulously adhered to. 
The 


graduates of 


The year bas been a 


prosperous one. number of students bas 


embraced forty-eight colleges. 
Twenty-eignt lecturers have given thirty-three 
courses, Witbhan average attendance of eight 
the 
thirty fellowships and scholarships established 
by the 


hearers to each course. In addition to 


founder, others have already been 
founded by outsiders who have been impress- 
ed with the plan and scope of the institution 
The status and salary of the Docents, who are 
entirely independent of the heads of depart 
ments, and whose relations are directly wit 

the President, have just been materially rais 
ed. Their 


served for men of pronounced scientific 


honors and opportunities are re 
attain 
ment whose work has already marked a dis 


tinct advance beyond the doctorate, and who 
wish to engage in teaching and to deliver ali 
mited number of lectures on some special chap 
ter of their department. A 
have 


number of them 


been provided with individual rooms, 
and expensive apparatus and books have been 
purchased for their work. If they desire, and 
their qualifications are approved, they may be 
invested, as tie highest formal academic ho- 
nor, With the licentia docendi, the terms of 
which can now be furnished; and so far as this 
diploma can have the significance of a title or 
degree, it will be regarded by the University 
as a brevet college professorship. The existence 
the 


difficulties under which college trustees some 


of such a select body ought to diminish 
times succumb in selecting professors. A cen 
tral building of ninety rooms and a chemical 
laboratory of sixty are already nes 
pleted. The library 
than 10,000 bound volumes and receives nearly 





already contains more 


200 pericdicals, 


—Dr. Charles Walidstein finished his « 
vating work at Platawa in i 

March, The the Archa 
School at Athens who assisted him there were 
Mr. W. J. Hunt, Messrs H. S. and C. M,. 
Washington, Mr. Shelley, Mr. H. T. Hale, and 
Mr. J. F. Their first object 
make an accurate map of the 


Plataa, so far as it is now visible. The site bas 


the Saco! 


members of 


Gray. was to 


ancient city of 
which 


been thoroughly surveyed ; the walis 


are over two and a half miles in cir 
have 


the results will 


‘umference, 
public 


place them at the 





ation of 
f all 
paper on the 
topography of the battlefield of Platwa bas 
also been prepared by Mr. Hunt, and will be 
illustrated by a new map drawn by Messrs. 
Hunt and Hale Dr. Waldstein carried on 
other excavations at several points within and 


been measured; and the 
service « 


classes of students A careful 





hout 
important temples 
In the c 


Without the erty walls, but wit 


ing as Vet one of the three 
(Athena, Hera, Demeter urse of the 


excavations some interesting Imscriplions Were 


encountered, the most important of which was 


a large slab containing a portion of the famous 


Edict of 
nalium.” 


* De Pretiis Rerum Ve 
W aldstein 

our lines of the Latin preamble t 
About 


was 


Dic letian, 
Last year Dr found at 
Piatawa tifty 
this edict. 

of this find 


about the 


half a mile from the scene 


discovered rther slab, o 





dimensions and In the 


same 


form, of the body of the edict in the Greek text, 


and it appears to be likely that the preamble wa 
given in the Latin originally, whereas for the 
use of the pes ple the text itself was pulslishedt 


in Greek, lhe porQion of the price hist ¢ 
tained in this tablet is the one dealing wit! 
price of textiles A part of itis publisbed and 
known from other fragments, but t 
teresting Variations even in this part A col 


umn anda half of the prices bere given has 
hitherto been unknown, and supples the bx 
ginning of the eighteenth chapter in Ws 
hitherto 


ton’s edition wanting. Another 


scription records dedications on the partol w 


men toa goddess, probably Artemis or Demme 
number of interesting 


W aldstern 


complete his excavations at Plat@a t 


ter, and contains a large 


feminine names. Dr intends 


sion, 


The second edition of W. Cunningham's 
‘Growth of English Ir 
4. 


Vol 


Cambridze | 


contains more than twice as n 


the tirst edition, which was published im Iss 


The author aims to give such an account 
the development of English industry as 1) 
be easily followed by persons but slightly a 
quainted with history and political economy, 
At the same time, the book contains much that 
will interest and inst: ttl speciai st lent of 
these two branches of learning The autl 
emphasizes throughout the interde noe be 
tween the industrial and political history of 
England, keeping constantly in view the pr 
ciple that ‘ t! t stitutions and 
ideas of each s ative ¢t ry tical 





and social erv 


mirable one, and may safely be recommended 
to teachers and students of English institu 
tions. Wedo not think that the author fully 


comprehends the situation of the mediwva 
Jews of England (pp. IS7-14 For example, 
that 
thirteenth 


we doubt bis assertion ‘every legislative 


effort was made in the century to 


induce them to conform to ordinary ways and 





take to other callings, so that they might be 
assimilated into the life of the places where 
they lived” (p. 19 In fact, the King’s re 


peated demands for enormous sums of money 


to keep the Jew away from 





tended strongly 
ordi: 


In the Appendix 





, which yielded small profits. 


pp. 501-379 


documents are printed tn exfens The 


Ary Cali 





seme valuable 
author 
tax of afifth on the imnov- 
the twelfth 
good TreasoDs 
On the 


faults, and is a 


aseri be the 
f the Lond 
but there appear to be 


ners ti century 
p. 54 
for placing this levy in a later period 
free from 


whole, the book is 


very scholarly piece of work. 


— Somewhat more than a year ago, we chroni 
cled the founding of the Vierteljahrschrift 
Liticraty geschichte edited by 


Seuffert. The second volume, now lately com- 


Uli 


fur % Rernhard 
1 leted, justifies the good opinion of the enter 
prise we had then formed from the prospec us 
and the initial numbers. Among the note- 
worthy articles of the past year may be men- 
tioned, first, a long and scholarly essay by 


O-car Netoliczka upon German pastoral poetry 
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of the eighteenth century. The paper traces 
the history of the German shepherd-idy] in 
its relation to Theocritus and Virgil, and to 
the French pastoral, and also gives a good ac- 
count of the theory on which these fantastic 
aberrations were constructed and defended. 
The study is an interesting one, and ought to 
be the more welcome from the fact that the 
literature examined isso very insipid. Of much 
interest also is an essay by Werner Pfau upon 
“Old Norse in Gerstenberg.” Gerstenberg, 
born in 1737, was the first German to utilize 
Norse mythology in poetry, and was, in this 
matter, the immediate precursor and inspirer 
of Klopstock. Students know what a curi- 
ously fantastic and unhistorical conception 
Klopstock and his contemporaries had of 
the ancient Norseman. Kelts, Scandina- 
vians, Anglo-Saxons, and Deutsch-men were 
mixed up together, and all were known as ‘‘our 
ancestors.” The conception of the ancient 
Germans as a race of brave, hardy, and guile- 
less sentimentalists fitted in well with the 
scenery of the Ossianic poems, and with Rous- 
seau’s theory of civilization as the progressive 
deterioration of man; and out of it all arose 
that comical episode in the history of German 
poetry known as the ‘ Bardengebriill.” The 
essay we speak of shows in detail just how 
Gerstenberg got his impressions of the North- 
men. It is written with wide and thorough 
scholarship, and with excellent critical dis- 
cernment, and is the more remarkableas being 
the posthumous work of a young man who 
died in 1887 at the age of twenty-two. 


— Another article of the Vierteljahrschrift 
which deserves mention is one by Hermann 
Conrad upon * Carlyle and Schiller.” This de- 
scribes the genesis of Carlyle’s interest in Ger- 
man literature, but makes too much, we think, 
of Schiller’s influence. It is going too far to 
say that ‘his [Carlyle’s] saviour in his time of 
utmost need was Schiller”; especially when 
Carlyle bas very emphatically told us that it 
was Goethe, An interesting feature of this 
paper is its review of Carlyle’s critical judg- 
ments with regard to Schiller. In general 
Herr Conrad finds Carlyle rather shallow; he 
objects to him that his criticism consists so 
largely in the expression of mere personal feel- 
ing, and that it sticks too close to the moral 
and religious point of view. He disapproves 
Carlyle’s later and cooler essay upon Schiller, 
as compared with the earlier ‘ Life,’ and es- 
pecially takes the Scotchman to task for 
placing Schiller ‘‘far below” Milton (which, 
by the way, Carlyle does not exactly do). 
‘* What has the world of to-day,” exclaims our 
German essayist, ‘* what will future centuries 
have, from Milton?” We do not care to assail 
the position that Schiller is on the wholea 
more universal poet than Milton, and has more 
to say tomodern men; but we do wonder why 
it is that German critics of the present day can, 
as arule, see nothing in Miiton except a famous 
and respected fossil like their own Klopstock. 
The reason is of course to be found partly in 
Milton’s theology and in the partisan temper of 
his mind, By virtue of these qualities, he 
strikes the Germans as a pamphleteer anda 
preacher, quite devoid of that genial breadth 
which they admire in Chaucer, and especially 
in Shakspere. But if we mistake not, there 
is another reason weightier than this, Milton’s 
strength and charm, so far as he is now read 
for enjoyment by the English-speaking race, 
consist very largely in his superb management 
of the English language, and in his all but 
“infallible touch in matters of rhythm.” 
These are qualities which the foreigner can 
rarely appreciate at their true value. 


ADAMS'S SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF 
JEFFERSON,—L 


History of the United States of America dur- 
ing the Second Administration of Thomas 
Jefferson. By Henry Adams, Vols, III. and 
IV. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1890. 


In this continuation of the history of the 
United States during the second term of Jeffer- 
son’s Administration, trom March, 1805, to 
March, 1809, we mark the presence of the same 
thoroughness of research, sobriety of judg- 
ment, even-handed impartiality, and accuracy 
of statement which, in the earlier volumes, 
commanded the respect of intelligent readers 
even where they could not always share the 
writer's point of view. In the present volumes, 
Mr. Adams moves over his ground with evena 
greater sense of the security inspired by a con- 
scious mastery of his subject. In the former 
volumes he seemed to write under the shadow, 
if not under the glamour, of a political fame 
which he could not always substantiate to him- 
se'f, even while confessing its fascinations; while 
the strange contradictions which he supposed 
himself to find in Jefferson’s personal and po- 
litical character were occasionally reflected in 
‘the shifting and uncertain flicker” of his own 
critical judgments, as he held up his mirror, 
now in one direction and now in another, to 
catch a series of ‘‘ semi-transparent shadows,” 
In the volumes before us we see no traces of 
mental hesitation, or of the historical reserve 
which turns upon itself with more doubts and 
questionings than it can solve. The diction of 
the write’, always pithy and sententious, gains 
in fluency as he advances from stage to stage 
in his narrative. 

In resuming his story at the beginning of 
Jefferson’s second term, Mr. Adams notes the 
fact that at that time the Republican Presi- 
dent ‘had made a democratic polity victorious 
at home and respectable in the world’s eyes.” 
The day had come when, in his second inaugu- 
ral address, he could frankly exult in the suc- 
cess of that sanguine political philosophy 
which had lifted him into the Presidential seat, 
and when he could even indulge in* covert 
sneers at the vaticinations of evil with which 
his advent to power had been heralded by the 
clerical and political magnates of New Eng- 
land. This second inaugural address, it is 
known, contained a mock-earnest homily 
which, in being nominally directed to a com- 
miseration of our Indian tribes, because of the 
subjection in which they were held by their 
chiefs and “ medicine men,” was really levelled 
at that portion of the New England people who, 
under the influence of what Mr. Adams calls 
their ‘clergy, lawyers, and _ keen-witted 
squirarchy,” persisted in standing alocf from 
the dominant mass of their fellow-citizens. 
The poor politics of such a rhetorical fetch 
was exceeded only by its bad taste. Mr. 
Adams is careful to tell us that Gallatin re- 
monstrated against the indecorous allusion. 

But the emphasis thus given by Jefferson to 
the declared antithesis which had now come to 
exist between the recaicitrapt Federalism of 
New England and the self-complacent Repub- 
licanism which prevailed elsewhere in the 
United States, only causes us the more to re- 
gret that Mr, Adams bas nowhere essayed a 
philosophical explanation of what seems to us 
among the most striking phenomena in our 
political history—to wit, how it came to pass 
that what was originally a social democracy 
in New England became the foundation of the 
most inveterate form of aristocratic politics 
ever exhibited in our annals ; and how it was 
that a social feudalism in the South, built on 





an institute so anti-democratic as predial 





slavery, became the seed-plut of a popular 
political philosophy which degenerated at 
length into the so-called ‘‘ vulgarity” of the 
Jacksonian era. This inquiry is not one 
which lies outside of Mr. Adams’s purview as 
an historian, for it is one which enlisted the 
curiosity of speculative politicians at the very 
beginning of Jefferson’s second term, when 
the dividing of the ways in our national poli- 
tics had become sufficiently pronounced to 
indicate that the differentiation was not 
casual, but followed the trend of divergent 
tendencies hidden in our social strata. 

Less than two months after Jefferson's se- 
cond inauguration the causes of this separatism 
in the politics of New England were made a 
topic of formal discussion in the official journal 
of the Administration, the National Intelligen- 
cer, and these causes, as then and there ana- 
lyzed (we abbreviate their substance in our 
own terms), were reduced under the following 
heads: The original religious separatism to 
which the New England colonies owed their 
origin; the clannishness and pride of opinion 
engendered by a sense of superior education ; 
the greater compactness of the population, 
lending itself to the easier assimild§ion of opi- 
nions; better interior arrangements for the 
dissemination of ideas from a central point ; 
the welding processes of the Revolutionary 
period, during which New England was con- 
fessedly at the head of the political movement; 
the cogolidating tendencies of the early fiscal 
policies of Washington and John Adams,.en- 
uring to the special advantage of a people liv- 
ing by their wits rather than by agriculture ; 
and, finally, the greater dependence of New 
England trade and industry on the fostering 
care of the Federal Government, a fact which 
naturally made the New England people averse 
to the independent and bucolic politics of Vir- 
ginia. Such were, in substance, the views held 
by partisans of Jefferson when, at that early 
date, they undertook to account for the New 
England stratification in our national politics, 
It would have been instructive to see these 
constant elements of our party formation sur- 
veyed by Mr. Adams from that higher point of 
view which we have reached to-day.’ Bryce 
makes only a passing allusion to the subject. 

With a theory of statesmanship broader than 
that announced in his first inaugural address; 
with opposition to his rule practically annihi- 
lated ; with politic concessions which were slow- 
ly conciliating the favor of the more moderate 
class of Federalists, Jefferson stood in 1805, as 
Mr. Adams thinks, ‘‘ nearly where President 
Washington stood ten years before.” The 
prospects of a true American nationality had 
never seemed so promising, and this, too, in 
spite of the fact that ‘‘the national Govern- 
ment was controlled by ideas and interests pe- 
culiar to the region south of the Potomac.” The 
acquisition of Florida, was, for the time being, 
the goal of Southern ambition, and hence it 
was that ‘‘ the Florida question” became in the 
spring and autumn of 1805 the burning ques- 
tion of the Republican Administration, 

Mr. Adams shows that it was Napoleon's 
covntercheck quarrelsome, interposed against 
the diplomatic moves of Monroe in the course 
of his tedious and abortive negotiations with 
Spain, which ‘‘ decided the fate of Jefferson’s 
second administration”; because it was that 
countercheck which compelled Jefferson to re- 
verse the positive and energetic policy to which 
he had been previously committed, in pursuit 
not only of Florida, but also of our just reclama- 
tions against Spain for wrongs done to our 
commerce. During the residue of his term he 
was doomed to halt and vacillate among con- 
flicting opinions and dubious policies, which 
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left an impress of indecision on all his subse- 
quent dealings with Spain and with the French 
autocrat, The French Emperor, in becoming 
the arbiter of Spain’s destiny, had become the 
master of the political situation as between the 
Spanish Court and the United States. After 
the victory of Austerlitz he found it still 
easier to impose his policy of expectation 
both on Spain and on the United States. 
In the end our whole controversy with 
Spain, by reason of its dependence on the 
will and pleasure of Napoleon, and by rea- 
son of being caught in the meshes of Talley- 
rand’s tricky diplomacy, assumed the appear- 
ance of ‘a French job.” It is doubtless easy 
to say that the fluctuations of our policies at 
that date were peculiar to the characters and 
purposes of Jefferson and his Secretary of 
State, as men who were agreed to make peace 
their ‘* passion”; but it seems to us, even from 
Mr. Adams’s showing, that much of their hesi- 
tation was inherent in the political situation, 
and was common to them with the whole coun- 
try. When Mr. Adams says that ‘* one ques- 
tion alone was to be decided ”»—to wit, whether 
the Administration should seize this moment 


to break with Napoleon—it still remains 
to be said that this ‘‘one question” had 
as many heads as the mythologic hydra, 
and as many coils as the monster octo- 
pus. If Jefferson, argues Mr. Adams, had 


crossed the Sabine in August, 1805, and had 
occupied Texas to the Rio Brayo, as Arm- 
strong, our Minister to France, and Monroe, 
our Minister to England, united in advising, 
and if then Spain had gone to war with us, 
and had dragged France in her train, all the 
difficulties of Jefferson ‘‘ would have vanish- 
ed in an instant.” He might then have seized 
Florida, adds Mr, Adams, while his controver- 
sies with England would have fallen to the 
ground, for England would then have been his 
ally; and had this state of war continued 
for two years, till Spain threw off the yoke of 
Napoleon and once more raised in Europe the 
standard of popular liberty, ‘‘ Jefferson might 
perhaps have effected some agreement with 
the Spanish patriots, and would then have stood 
at the head of the coming popular movement 
throughout the world.” Itis easy to write his- 
tory as a prophecy of the past, but it is not so 
clear that the chain of events in Europe would 
have been the same if the links of the chain on 
this side of the Atlantic had been broken at 
the points indicated by Mr. Adams. 

From this time forth, as Turreau, the French 
Minister at Washington, acutely pbrased it, 
‘*to conquer without war” became ‘‘ the first 
fact in American politics.” The necessities of 
the political situation conspired with Jeffer- 
son’s instinctive and philosophical love of 
peace to turn him away from all affirmative or 
aggressive measures. And now, too, it was that 
Spanish cruisers began to prey on American 
property, that France grew more and more 
arrogant in defence of her Spanish ally, and 
that England exasperated even the mercantile 
community, in spite of their timidity, by setting 
up a virtual blockade of our ports, under 
the pretence of watching for the recovery 
of British ‘‘deserters,” alleged to be com- 
monly employed in our merchant service. 
Mr. Adams here sees very clearly that the 
tameness with which our country submitted to 
the arbitrary pretensions of England was not 
entirely the result of cowardice, but was a sort 
of Hobson’s choice supported by a comparison 
ofgexpediencies? he truly 
Geely submit to injury without a motive.” 
It was seen that “‘ if the United States Govern- 
ment went to war to protect British seamen 
{enlisted in our service] America would lose all 


‘* Nations,” says, 
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her mercantile marine, and these same seamen 
for whom she was fighting must, for the most 
part, necessarily return to their old flag, be- 


cause they would ther 
nv 


have no other employ- 
er. 

In the winter of 1805-06, what with the vio- 
lent opposition of the Federalists, the equally 
violent factiousness of the Republicans who 
fell away in the gainsaying of John 
do!ph, of 
showed itself in simultaneous acts of war from 


Ran- 
and the spirit aggression which 
England, France, and Spain, the position of 
Jefferson, as Mr. Adams admits, was difticult 
‘“ beyond that of any other American Presi- 
dent.” And after ‘“ the two-million act” had 
been wrung from a reluctant Congress for the 
purpose of buying from Spain, at the dictation 
of France, the territory supposed to be ours 
(or at to be 
Louisiana bargain with Napoleon, it was open 
ly charged by embittered political enemies and 


least claimed ours), under the 


estranged political friends that the President 
had become a creature of the French despot 
The author shows that thislatter charge was 
manifestly unfounded, and that the unwilling- 
ness of the Administration to offend Napoleon 
arose from but 
from the conviction that Napoleon alone cou'd 


no “ Gallican sympathies,” 
give Florida to the United States without the 
Sucha 


charge, however, after it had once been lodged 


expense and losses inev.tahlein a war. 


in the popular mind, could only breed fresh cor- 
rosions when subsequent phases of our polities 
came to lend fresh color to the damaging im 
putation, without having any better founda- 
tion in fact. 

As if 
enough, domestic treason now came to embar 


these international feuds were not 
rass the Administration with privy conspiracy 
the Executive Man 


the Western 


under the very eaves of 


sion; with the menaced revolt of 
and Southwestern territory; and with filibus- 
tering expeditions against the Spanish-Ameri 
can provinces. However singular may have 
been ‘the veneered profligacy of Aaron Burr,” 
as Mr. Adams graphically deseribes it, and how 


among Amert- 


ever bad may be his eminence 


can “conspirators,” it is certain that his trea 


sonable plot was no sporadic incident in our 
It wasa 


political sky grew red and lowering with this 


‘sign of the times” that our 


annals 


portent in 1806, because similar portents had 


come before to vex our politicians with fear of 


change. To bring our metaphor down, per 


haps too rapidly, from heaven to earth, we 
may say that Burr's Disunion project was part 


and parcel of a whole brood of mi-growths be- 


gotten in the mud and slime of the early 
period in our annals. Of such earlier mis- 
growths as the plottings of the Spanish Associa 
tions in Kentucky and Blount’s conspiracy 


796, We may say that they sprang from a 
chronic political unrest which dated, in Ken 
tucky, from the year 1754, or earlier, when the 
possession of the Mississippi Valley was put in 
peril by a league of the Nortt States in the 
Continental Congress. They wer stant 
ly nurtured besides by British machinations in 
Canada as well as by the unwieldiness and the 


insolence of Spanish misrule 


the unwieldiness inviting toaggression, and the 
insolence provoking to resentment. In the con 
spiracy of Burr these permarent elements of 
disorder were accentuated by Federalist discor 


tents in New England 


New York, by schismatic dissensions in Vir- 
ginia, under the lead of John Randolph, by the 
easy optimism of Je n himself, who was 


always sl 





w to put f on guard against 


laet hut not least 
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impending mischiefs, and 


the disaffection of the Creole popula 


by 
Louisiana, smarting’ under a sense of 


tion in 








wrong at the despite done them by the Terri- 


torial Government imposed from Washington. 


That a spirit of popular giddiness and revolt 
saftt! 


had become rife in our politi 
the line of 


at juncture 
bet ween 
As 
f Kentucky, 


Miranda’s expedition 


is shown bv nnection 


Burr’s schemes anc those of the old Spanish 


sociations and political societies 
fact 


cross purposes with the plans of 


as also by the 


*? 

hat 
worked at 
m the same bue 


Burr, because, in springing fr 


caneering politics, and in coming at the same 
time, it threatened to operate asa diversion 
from the Spanish part of bis plot. How intr 
cate and vet how continuous was the chain of 
events which at that period complicated our 
home polities with foreign entanglements, we 
mav read inthe single fact that the law of 
17US enacted for the maintenance of our neu 
tral obligations (being the law under which 
Smith and Ogden were tried for complicity in 
the Miranda expedition) was a law which had 
been enacted by Congress wl ] Adams, 
as Vice President, was President of United 
States Senate, and which bad been framed for 
the express purpose of inhibiting ¢t machina 
tions of Genét, Yet such was the “cursed spite” 
of that disjointed f » that ¢ first person 
tried under the law was ¢ W am S Smit} 
a son-in-law of Jot Adams, and the United 
States Judge who was first called ¢ Iminister 
this law was Matt sk madg a brother 
in-law of Gene Foreign embrotlments, partly 
personal and part ul, mix with the 
woof where they do not make the warp of our 
politics in those days V s I eral 
in-enief of t \meriean A 7.7 ¥ was 
the contida mda t s scheme 
at le ¢ Ss en ris res but ?} 1 also 
been for twenty years ao stipe ary of the 
Spanish Government. Judge Sebastian of the 
Rentucky Court of Appeals was annual per 
sioner of Don Carlos IV Yrujo, the Spanish 
Minister at Washington, and son-in-law of Gov 
McKean, the Repu! an Governor of Penn 
syiva me as enly with our politics 
bat the scanda t lurable 
Ata little later ite we ft t Kritish Gov 
ernment ¢ \ 1 | 1 agent John 
Henry, to wa ) ibet the progress of Fe 
ieralist disaffe in New Eng 
In order t w tl volutions of Burr's 
treason, we st cleariv seize i that 
what t neant to a tragedy, but which 
turned ot a far was 1 its ibstance 
rma \ pit mprised three 
ramas roi i t e At one stage of his 
erat sand w es f herents he 
trigued for the ex s f the Spaniards from 
North America; ata her stage and with ar 
her set of a erenis e ¢ spire for the 
severing of t Mississippi: Valley from the At- 
an States; while at s another stage and 
with st anotner set of adherents he ntract 
ed for a plausible scheme of land speculations 
which cffered a lure to the avarice or ambition 
fhis victims, Perhaps it could be wished that 
Mr. Adams, with all the lucidity he brings to 
his exposition of this historical episode, had at- 
tempted a little sharper definition and clearer 


characterization of the several classes who 


were drawn by Burr into some sort of compli- 
city with his projects, according as he unfold- 
ed to them, in whole or in part, the interde- 
pendence of his several schemes. To some of 
his partners he doubtless communicated only so 
much of his plan asimplied an attack on the 
Spanish provinces of North America, to 
be made so soon as the United States 
should be embroiled in a war with Spain 

an event believed to be then impend 
ing. Toa chosen set of accomplices, like Day- 


ton and others, he confided the seditious pur- 
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pose of his plot in its full proportions; while 
another set may have supposed, at first, that 
they were invited to embark on a gigantic 
scheme of land jobbery and coionization on the 
Wachita River. Each of these schemes could 
be used as a stalking-horse behind which to 
push the one or the other of the projects that 
seemed, for the time being, to be the least 
alluring, or which could not be exposed with- 
out some danger of startling timid souls and of 
repelling men who, whatever may have been 
their military or predatory instincts, were at 
heart too patriotic to have entered into the 
conspiracy with full knowledge of its treason- 
able intent. It is because of the deceptive 
eovers under which Burr worked that so many 
men among his confederates who perhaps were 
innocent, must rest for ever under a damaging 
suspicion of guilt. 

It is known that he ‘‘ counted on the aid of 
Great Britain ” as the “ pivot” of his whole 
movement. Witbout that aid, says Mr. 
Adams, he could not depend on the co- 
operation of the Creoles in Lovisiana, And 
when Pitt showed no haste to follow the sug- 
gestions of Merry,the British Minister at Wash- 
ington, Burr refused to wait for the coveted 
support of Engleni, and precipitated his de- 
scent on the lower Mississippi, which, in any 
event, was the destined base of his operations, 
whatever their nature or extent might prove 
ia the evolution of hisdrama, ‘* Had he been 
wise,” says the author, ‘ he would have waited, 
and perhaps he might in the end have brought 
the British Government to accept his terms. 
If Pitt intended to plunder American com- 
merce and to kidnap American citizens, he 
must be prepared to do more, ard Burr might 
calculate on seeing the British Tories placed 
by their own acis in a position where they 
cou'd not afford to neglect his offers.” Foiled 


in his effort to get the sinews of his war from” 


London, ke next intrigued, through Dayton, 
with the Spanish Minister at Washington, in 
hope of levying blackmail on Spain, and, in 
his desperation, even conceived a light-headed 
coup de main for the capture and abduction 
ef the whole Admivistration, with a view to 
the instant replenishment of his military chest 
and to the occupation of a coigue of vantage 
from which he might treat with ‘‘ the residual 
fractions” of the United States. The confused 
state of public opinion which enabled Burr to 
frame his plots without detection is thus de- 
scribed by Mr, Adams : 

“So thick an atmosphere of intrigue, espe- 
cially in Spanish matters, was supposed to per- 
vade the White House; men’s minds were so 
befogged with public messages about a Spanish 
war and secret messages about peace; with pri- 
vate encouragement to Miranda and public 
punisbment of Miranda’s friends; with John 
Randolph's furious charges of duplicity, and 
Madison’s helpless silence under these charges 
—that uatil the President himself should say 
the word, Burr, Wilkinson, Dayton, and their 
associates were safe, and might hatch treason 
in the face of all the world.” 

Mr. Adams gives a graphic description of 
the collapse of Burr’s conspiracy, his ignoble 
flight from the appointed scene of his opera- 
tious, his arrest on the Spanish frontier above 
Mobile, his deportation to Richmond, and his 
trial there on a charge of higb treason before 
Chief-Justice Marshall. 

For the failure to compass a conviction of 
Burr on the indictment found against him, 
Jefferson, as every one knows, was inclined to 
lay the blame at the door of the Federalist Chief 
Justice. He gave publicity to bis disappoint- 
ment and chagrin by formally inviting the 
Congress to inquire whether this defeat of 
justice had been caused by a defect ‘in the 
evidence, in the law, or jn’ths administration 
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of the law.” The sting of this clause was, of 
course, found in its tail-piece; and the flout was 
aimed at the Chief Justice in the face of the 
whole country. The narrative of Mr. Adams 
can leave the reader in little doubt that the 
breakdown of the prosecution was due to the 
incompleteness of the evidence, and this in- 
completeness was mainly due to the laches of 
the Administration. Jefferson had taken no 
prompt steps to hold Burr and bis confederates 
in surveillance while they were ‘* hatching trea- 
son,” and, therefore, the prosecution was un- 
able to prove the ‘“‘overt acts,” or to combine 
the nexus of events required to meet the 
conditions of the law of treason as ex- 
pounded by Marshall, Mr, Adams shows that 
there were facts enough to support the charge 
if only they hai been properly arrayed and 
duly corroborated. 

lt seems to us, however, that the historian 
hardly does full justice to the causes which de- 
feated the prosecution of Burr on the occasion 
of his first arraignment in Kentucky by 
Daveiss, the United States District Attorney. 
However true it may be that Judge Innis was 
suspected of ‘‘ Spanish sympathies,” and how- 
ever true it may be that some of Daveiss’s wit- 
nesses ‘‘ vanished,” it was still more disastrous 
that some of his witnesses turned against him. 
John Wood, for instance, after thundering so 
loud in the index, by the pretended revelations 
be made in the Western World, was swift to 
say under oath that he knew *‘ nothing which 
would amount to evidence,” and even signifi- 
cantly added that he ‘‘ had changed his opi- 
nion respecting Mr. Burr, and was then per- 
suaded that Burr had uo intention of doing 
anything contrary to the laws and interests of 
the United States.” Street, too, the “ fighting 
editor” of the Western World, as Mr. Adams 
describes him, was similarly reticent as a wit- 
ness, Alike at Frankfort, at the trial in the 
territory of Mississippi, and in his final assize 
at Richmond, Burr was fortunate in the cha- 
racter of the witnesses summoned against him 
by the prosecution. In the last-named ordeal, 
Gen. Wilkinson, on whom Jefferson mainly 
depended for the conviction of Burr, was a 
man whom John Randolph did not scruple to 
portray as the only person he ever saw who 
‘‘from the bark to the very core was a vil- 
lain,” and even Hay, the prosecuting attor- 
ney, was compelled at last to discredit that 
thrasonical soldier. 

The sequel of Burr’s trial brought only fresh 
mortifications to Jefferson. On the bench of 
our Supreme Judiciary he had been ‘‘ thwart- 
ed,” as he believed, by Marshall. In the House 
of Representatives he was ‘‘baited ’ by John 
Randolph for the patronage given to Wilkinson. 
Before the public he was made “the scapegoat 
at once of Burr’s crimes and of Wilkinson’s ex- 
travagances,” because he was blamed for the 
long immunity allowed to the former and for 
the undue complaisance practised towards the 
latter. 


THE DUKE OF COBURG’S MEMOIRS. 


Aus meinem Leben und aus meiner Zeit. Von 
Ernst Il, Herzog von Sachsen-Ccburg- 
Gotha, Dritter Band. Berlin: Wilhelm 
Hertz; New York: Westermann, 1889, 8vo, 
pp. 726. 

THE Duke of Coburg brings his memoirs to a 

rather abrupt conclusion in his third volume, 

The summary manner in which he despatches 

all the interesting and important events subse- 

quent to 1506 isin striking contrast with the 

minuteness with which he describes every mi- 

nor detail previous to that date; and the ex- 

planation he gives of this change of method in- 
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dicates that he had intended, and would have 
liked to pursue, a different course, but was re- 
strained by the same motives that prompted 
Talleyrand to postpone the publication of bis 
memoirs to a time when all the prominent per- 
sonages of his day should have passed from the 
scene, The newspaper rumors to the effect 
that Bismarck had objected to the publica- 
tion of portions of the Duke’s manuscript, 
and that Queen Victoria bad similar views in 
regard to other portions, thus seem to have had 
some foundation in fact. 

The volume opens with a view of the situa- 
tion of Europe at the end of 185), after the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Zurich, which the 
author pronounces hardly paralleled in mo- 
dern history, inasmuch as every provision of it 
was in direct contradiction, not only of aecom- 
plished facts, but of the intentions ef most of 
the Powers. Public opinion was at the same 
time much disturbed by Napoleon’s pamphlet, 
‘The Pope and the Congress,’ which was taken 
as an intimation that the Emperor had further 
wars in contemplation. It soon became ap- 
parent that all he wanted was to prepare the 
way for the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France, to which Cavcur gave his assent on 
March 2, 1860, and which came near bringing 
about a rupture between France and England, 
as is set forth in the despatches of Lord Cow- 
ley printed in Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of 
Prince Albert, Germany was at this time ina 
deplorable situation, being in constant dread 
of the French autocrat’s mania for the rectifi- 
cation of frontiers by annexations to France, 
Prussia had proposed a revival of the Holy Al- 
liance, Lut had met with rebuffs from beth 
Russia and Austria. The Duke infers, from 
private information he received, that in the 
west of Germany there was sympathy for 
France, and reports that in some quarters it 
was even supposed that Prussia itself would not 
be opposed to making cessions of territory for 
the sake of peace. 

Such fears were in some measure set at rest 
by an interview between Napoleon and a num- 
ber of German sovereigns at Baden Baden in 
June, 1860, at which the Prince Regent of 
Prussia intimated that Germany was a unit on 
the question of making no cession of territory, 
and Napoleon breatbed nothing but peace and 
good-will, The Duke reports an interview he 
had with the French Emperor, in which the 
latter complained tbat be was the victim of 
universal and unfounded distrust, and said that 
if he entertained all the warlike projects which 
were ascribed to bim, he must be crazy. In 
regard to the Italian campaign, he said that he 
had been luckier than he expected, and had 
given the Austrian army credit for greater ef- 
ficiency than it had displayed; that its cam- 
paign bad miscarried through a lack of energy, 
and through a reluctance of the various com- 
manders to assunfe any responsibility. The 
total impression which the interview made on 
the Duke was that Napoleon was sincerely de- 
sirous of peace for the time being, and had not 
full confidence in the ability of France to cope 
with a European coalition, After Napoleon’s 
departure, the German princes held a confer- 
ence, which, however, led to no practical re- 
sults, 

The Duke devotes several chapters to 
Schiitzen-Feste, Sduger- Feste, Turn - Feste, 
and other truly Teutonic mass-meetings which 
filled the air with ivflated patriotic utterances 
that are empty enough in themselves, but, in 
view of the subsequent marchof events, seen: 
almost ludicrous in their childishness, M@t 
of these meetings took place in Coburg or in 
Gotha, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha being 
the only German sovereign who entertained or 
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had the courage to display any sympathy with 
the national and popular aspirations of the 
liberal classes of Germany, and who, as men- 
tioned in our notice of his previous volumes, 
did not hesitate to hold intercourse with revo- 
Jutionist refugees in London. 

No less out of relation with the present con- 
dition of Germany was the Congress of German 
Sovereigns which assembled at Frankfort, in 
August, 1$63, on the invitation of the Emperor 
of Austria, for the purpose of considering a 
reform of the Federal Union, Prussia declined 
to attend, upon the ground that any projects 
of the kind should first be considered by the 
This was undoubtedly the 
first move in the masterly game which has 
been played by Bismarck, who had 
taken the helm only a few months before. 
William I., who, after being Prince-Regent 
of Prussia, succeeded to the crown at the 
death of his brother, on January 2, 161, 
would probably never bave completely shaken 
off the hereditary subordination to Austria if 
he had not been continually braced up to the 
task by the iron will of his Prime Minister. A 
most important day in the history of Germany 
was October 9, 1862, when Bismarck was ap- 
pointed President of the Ministry and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Austria was then in the 
ascendant, and her ascendancy was only en- 
hanced by the Congress of Frankfort. How 
little any one, even in the best informed and 
highest circles, dreamt of the subsequent course 
of history, is shown by an incident related by 
the Duke. The Queen of England wason a visit 
at Coburg, in August, 1863. The Emperor of 
Austria, on his way home from the Frankfort 
Congress, stopped there and had an interview 
with the Queen at which, by ber request, the 
Duke was present. After complimenting the 
Emperor upon the skilful manner in which he 
had presided over the Congress, the Queen add- 
ed that, although it was not her affair to con- 
cern herself with German politics, she had a 
personal request at heart, inspired by maternal 
anxiety for her children. Whatever might be 
the divergent views of Austria and Prussia 
corcerning political matters, she hoped that, 
under all circumstances, the Emperor would 
never allow the position and rights of her dear 
children in Berlin to be infringed upon. To 
this same period belongs the inception of the 
Mexican Empire, which was designed by Na- 
poleon to serve the double purpose of reflect- 
ing glory on the French arms and securing the 
friendship of the house of Hapsburg. It ap- 
pears, however, that Napoleon himself was 
not as sanguine about the success of the un- 
dertaking as was the Empress Eugénie; for the 
Duke mentions that when he was in Paris in 
March, 1864, the Emperor took him aside, and, 
referring to Maximilian, said: ‘It is a very 
bad business; in bis place I would never have 
accepted” (meaning the Mexican crown). 

A considerable portion of the volume is de- 
voted to the Schleswig-Holstein transactions, 
and throws new light on the devious ways of 
Bismarck in bis conduct of the most arbitrary 
and ruthless undertaking of his public career. 
The Duke of Coburg was intimately mixed up 
in this affair, being the first to recognize the 
Duke of Augustenburg as Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein ; the latter was a resident of Gotha, 
and took into his service as minis‘ers two of 
the ministers of the Duke of Coburg, who gave 
them an indefinite leave of absence for that 
purpose. 

By the Treaty of London of 1852, it had 
been agreed by all the Powers that, on the 
death of the King of Denmark, Prince Chris- 
tian should succeed to the monarcby, including 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, The 


various ministries, 


since 
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Duke of Augustenburg, for a money considera- 
tion, signed away his claims to the duchies, 
which, indeed, be had no means of enforcing. 
In accordance with this agreement, Christian 
1X. was proclaimed King of Denmark on the 
death of Frederick VII. on November 15, 
On the following day, Duke Freterick VIIL. of 
Augustenburg of 
Schleswig-Holstein, under the claim that his 


ISO. 


proclaimed himself Duke 
father bad no right to sign away the son's 
birthright, and that he had not himself been 
a party to the transaction of 


being a member of the German confederacy, 


Iso2. Holstein 
the Danish Ambassador app ared at the session 
of the Diet on November 2l to announce the 
accession of Christian IX., while the Envoy 
of Baden appeared as the representative of 
Frederick VIIL., both claiming to be admitted 
as delegates. A motion was made to exclude 
the Danish Envoy, but Austria and Prussia 
opposed it on the ground of being bound by 


the Treaty of Iso2.) The motion, however, 
prevailed, and for the first time in the 
history of Germany the two lealing 


States were outvoted by the remaining ones, 
It wasa peculiarity of the situation that the 
German Confederacy as a body bad not signed 
the Treaty of 

had 


of the German Confederacy entered Holstein, 


1852, although several of 


ics 


members done so. In December, troops 
which was at once evacuated by the Danes, A 
Austria 
Schleswig should also be occupied by German 


motion made by and Prussia that 
troops was voted down, whereupon these two 
Powers declared that they would take the mat- 
ter into their own bands, and thus practically 
disrupted the Confederation. A 
by Austria that the Duke of Schleswig- Holstein 


be ordered out of the dominions he claimed, 


motion made 


had also been defeated. Before the final rup- 
ture Prussia and Austria had 


unison on the basis of the Treaty of [S52, and to 


agreed to act in 


recognize no other consideration. 


16, ISO4, 


On January 
these two Powers made a demand on 
the Government of Copenhagen for an abroga 
tion of the Danish Censtitution of November 
18, in so far as it affected Schleswig-lk 
to whom certain rights had been 


stein, 


guaranteed 


by the London Treaty. This move was fol 
lowed by an invasion of Holstein by an Aus- 
trian-Prussian army, before whom the Ger- 
man troops retired as from an enemy. Ac- 


tual hostilities began February 1. The contest 
was too unequal toadmit of any doubt as to its 
results, and the defeat of Denmark was a fore- 
gone conclusion. , 

In April, 1864, a conference assembled in 
London to attempt a solution of the quarrel. 
On May 15, Prussia formally repudiated the 
London Treaty, although up to that date the 
treaty had furnisbed the only pretext for the 


invasion of Denmark. At the London con- 
ference Bismarck now represented, contrary 
to everything that had gone before, that Prus- 


for the 


of Augustenburg. 


sia was only holding Holstein in trust 
rightful 


However, the conference broke up on June 2, 


Yeh 


heir, the liane 


without achieving anything. In the mean- 


ussia 


time Prussia had been negotiating with 


in regard to the claims of the bouse of Olden- 
he | , on Au- 


aims to the 


Manish duchies. Finally 
gust 1, Denmark ceded all of its ¢! 
duchies to Austria and Prussia without reserve. 


The troops of the German Confederacy, which 


were still in the conquered duchies, were or 
dered by Prussia to evacua‘e the territory. 


In December, Austria proposed to cede the 


} 


duchies to Duke Frederick, but Prussia refused. 
5. P offered to agree to 
yndition that the army and 


‘ oe 
te under the com- 


TUSSIA 


In February, 1% 


the cession on c 





navy of the duchies shou'd 






oftice and telegraph should also be under the 


Prussian control, together with some minor con- 


cessions which would, in themselves, not have 


offered much of an obstacle This offer was 
rejected by Austria, and the Duke of Coburg ts 
of the opinion that before making it Bismarck 
bad assured himself of its rejection by sound 
Ing the opinions of iea ling Austrian statesmen, 


He was thus quite safe to make a comparative- 


ly mederate proposition, the acceptance of 
which would have seriously interfered with 
the elaborate scheme he had contrived, and 


which was crowbped with success by the Gastein 
Cenvention, dividing Schleswig and Holstein 
After 


unt, Bismarck Was not at a 


between Austria and Prussia. arriving 
at this px 


lows for 


pretexts for a war with Austria which 


all 
his previous manewuvres had been only pre 
liminary, The annexation of Holstein to Prus 
sia, with a total disregard of ali rights, tres 


ties, and professions, followed as a matter of 


Course, 
The part which the Duke of Cobur 


the war of 1866 was but slight. With the bere 


ditary good luck of his family, he hap; 
be on the right side, and earned the gra 
of Prussia instead of 


engage l in 


incurring its wratl 


was the battle of Langensalza on 


June 27, which resulted in a defeat of the Prus 


sian troops by the Hanoverians, but was never 


theless followed two davs later by the capitu 


the King of Hanover and all bis 


lation of 


army Perbaps the most valuable service ren 


dered by the Duke was in recommending Gen 


Blumenthal to the Crown Prince Frederick 
William as bis chief of stall 

Lack of space compels us to take leave of 
this book, which, along with much that is of 


purely German interest, contains a pumber of 


characterist letters of Bismarck and other 


leading personages, together with a few enter 


taining anecdotes, Although it perhaps tells 
? 


us Very lithe that is striec ww, and is rather 


too lor whole a not unin 


teresting: picts evolution of the Ger 


the past balf century, and 


subsidiary episodes that are 


on | 


apt to be overlookea in formal histories 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THESLAVE 


TRADE, 
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Edited by Richard F 
Longmans, Green & C ISSO 
SV¥oO 
I ts sur la Fondation de TQ e Anti 
es s Par S. Em. le cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, St. Cloud, 1889. Pp. lix., 715, Svwo. 
THe crusade against the African slave trade 
recently reached by Cardinal Lavigerie 





throughout Europe was remarkable for this 


nm: it was,in fact, the Roman Catholic 


~ 


rch pleading with all Christendom, without 
listinetion of belief, to right a foul wrong. For 


thovgh the act of an indivicual, yet his rank 





1d the sanction of the Pope gave the Cardi- 
He 
was received, moreover, by Protestant England 
and Germany with such sincere and hearty 
sympathy for his cause as shows conclusively 


ost official character. 


nal’s mission an aln 


that now, on occasion, all religious differences 
among Christians will be forgotten in the com- 
mon desire to reach a noble end. This marked 
sucers3 of his crusade was largely due to the 
Cardinal himself, than whom no one could have 
found amorg the 
well fitted, either by his powers as an orator or 
by his previous career, to present the cause of 


been {oman priesthood so 


the « ppresse d African, 





mand 


f the King of Prussia, and that the post- 





Born in Bayonne in 1825, Charles Marual 
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Lavigerie early developed a decided inclina- 
tion for the Church, and his ability and pro- 
gress in his studies were so great that he was 
ordained priest, by special dispensation, be- 
fore he had reached the canonical age. In 
1854 he was appointed to the chair of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the Sorbonne, and two years 
after Director of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Education in the East. In 
this capacity he went to Syria in 1860 to dis- 
tribute the funds which had been collecced, 
chiefly by his means, for the relief of the 
Christians then suffering from the frightful 
persecutions of the Druses. It was a service 
of great difficulty, not unattended with dan- 
ger, but was performed with such success as to 
gain for him decorations from the French and 
Turkish Governments. He was the first French 
priest to enter Damascus after the massacre in 
which more than 3,000 adult males alone perish- 
ed. Of the Christian quarter, which had con- 
stituted a distinct town of 2,000 houses and 
30,000 inhabitants, he says : 

“ Their dwellings had been all levelled to the 
ground, so that not even a shed was left stand- 
ing. Everything that possessed the slightest 
value bad been carried off; all the woodwork, 
the hinges of the doors, ‘the very locks and 
bolts having disappeared. . . I should 
have imagined that the city had been visited 


by ar earthquake, for it was impossible to 
make out even the direction of the streets.” 


It is not surprising that a man whose first 
personal contact with Mohammedanism was 
amid such scenes, and who has passed thirty 
years in ceaseless conflict with it, should show 
but scant respect for those theorists, like Canon 
Taylor, who would sea in Islam’s conquest of 
Central Africa simply a preparatory stage in 
the conversion of the negro to Christianity. 
At the age of thirty-eight he was made Bishop 
of Nancy and four years later Archbishop of 
Algiers, his present post. 

Here he soon found himself in direct conflict 
with the Government, whose timid policy was 
that of determined opposition to every attempt 
to Christianize the natives. Iteven endeavored 
to prevent ordinary charitable work by the 
French clergy, such as relieving the sick and 
starving, and providing homes for the orphans 
of those who had perished by the cholera and 
famine in 1567-68. After a long and bitter 
struggle, the Archbishop secured the privilege 
of establishing hospitals and orphanages, but 
not of missions, among the Algerians. When 
Tunis was occupied by France, he was ap- 
pointed by the Pope to administer its ecclesi- 
astical affairs. In fulfilling bis duties in this 
delicate position, the majority of the Catholic 
residents being Italians and opposed to the ap- 
pointment of a French bishop, he was remarka- 
bly successful in harmonizing the various dis- 
cordant elements, The Italian Riforma said 
that ‘* his presence in Tunis was worth more to 
his country than that of an army.” In 1882 
he was created cardinal, an honor which 
would have been conferred earlier but for the 
opposition of President MacMahon, who was 
Governor of Algeria during the first years of 
his bishopric. 

One of the secrets of Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
success appears to be his power of obtaining 
both money and men to carry out his projects. 
This was shown especially in the missions 
which he established in the northern oases of the 
Sahara and the lake region of Central Africa. 
Though here his missioners were forestalled by 
the English, yet both Protestant and Catholic 
seem to have worked in entire harmony, a fact 
to which Father Clarke, as well as the Eng- 
lish missionaries, bears testimony. No greater 
proof of the success of the work in Uganda 
an be given than the history of the per- 








secutions by which it was temporarily check- 
ed. The heroism and constancy of the native 
Christians was fully equal to that of the 
early martyrs of North Africa, whom a 
grateful church has canonized. During the 
height of the persecution the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop confirmed ninety-seven of these 
savages, being called up four or five 
times in a single night to administer this 
rite to men who knew that death on the 
morrow was the almost certain result of 
their confession. In the successive revolu- 
tions which have recently convulsed this 
powerful native state, the Christians who es- 
caped death in the persecution were for a time 
driven from the country. A remarkable inci- 
dent in Mr. Stanley’s ‘‘ March to the Sea,” 
after his rescue of Emin Pasha, shows what 
manner of men they were during their exile. 
‘* We were quietly camped,” he says, in a let- 
ter to Dr. Livingstone’s son-in-law, ‘* when we 
were made aware that a body of superior peo- 
ple had arrived. They wore cotton dresses, 
spotless white, and were just as well clothed as 
any of the tidiest natives of Zanzibar.” These 
men, each of whom “ possessed a Prayer-book 
and the Gospel of Matthew printed in Kiganda,” 
were a deputation from a body of three thou- 
sand of these exiled Christians, who had come 
to ask Mr. Stanley’s aid in their ultimately 
successful attempt to restore Mwanga to his 
throne, affirming that he had become a Roman 
Catholic. Thisaid was neeessarily refused, but 
the incident made a deep impression upon Mr. 
Stanley, who pertinently asks at the close of 
his story, ‘‘ What can a man wish better fora 
proof that Christianity is possible in Africa 2?” 

Father Clarke devotes the latter part of his 
volume to a discussion of the general subject 
of the African slave trade, without, however, 
contributing to it anything very new or sug- 
gestive. He gives the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses, in one touching case of a slave himself, 
as to the horrors of this traffic, and then treats 
briefly of the relations of Mohammedanism to 
slavery and Christianity. This is followed by 
a short account of the attempts to suppress the 
slave trade by Sir Samuel Baker on the Nile, 
and by other less well-known Englishmen on 
the Niger. The closing chapter is upon the 
various schemes for its suppression, which may 
be summed up as follows: The preventing the ex- 
portation of slaves by making it piracy, the 
prohibition of the importation of arms and 
ammunition, the overthrow of Moslem supre- 
macy, the commercial development of Central 
Africa, the planting of stations, and the send- 
ing armed expeditions to put the traffic down 
by force. The latter is Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
own plan. 

Therearetwo ways in which force can be used, 
one of which is in successful operation on the 
west coastof Lake Tanganyika. Here for seve- 
ral years a Capt. Joubert, a French soldier, has 
devoted himself to the task of defending a dis- 
trict from the slavers, The missionaries have 
supplied him with arms, and *‘ he has formed a 
body of militia consisting of 200 negroes. 
These native soldiers,” says the Cardinal, 
‘* would, it is true, not bear comparison with 
European troops, but they are no longer utter- 
ly defenceless, and they are able to strike awe, 
within a certain radis, into the slave-hunting 
Métis and their allies the Rugaruga.” A hun- 
dred like members of the church militant scat- 
tered throughout Central Africa would go far 
towards solving the problem lately before the 
Brussels Conference. 

The other plan is to establish armed posts on 
the various slave routes to prevent the passage 
of the raiders. But who shall man these sta- 





tions? White men cannot undertake the task, 








though a thousand Frenchmen and Belgians 
alone have volunteered to do it, without a ter- 
rible sacrifice of life. Within thirteen years, 
of the small band of the White Fathers in Af- 
rica, eleven ‘‘ suffered martyrdom, while more 
than fifty others have died from fatigue and 
hardships.” The black man can do it with 
far less danger from the climate, and what 
nobler work could he desire than this? and 
why might not some colored Americans take 
part in it? 

The second work at the head of our notice is 
a collection of documents prepared for the use 
of the members of the Brussels Conference, 
and also, we presume, for the anti-slavery com- 
mittees which have been organized in France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Portugal, Austria, 
and Spain through the efforts of the Cardinal. 
It is prefaced by a letter to the King of Bel- 
gium, giving a summary of the facts contained 
in the documents, which are largely extracts 
from missionaries’ letters, as well as the Cardi- 
nal’s plan for the enrolment of ‘‘ a sacred gen- 
darmerie” for service against the slave-hunters 
in the interior of Africa. 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


IF an intelligent foreigner—Goldsmith’s ‘ Citi- 
zen of the World” or the writer of the ‘ Per- 
sian Letters’—were now in New York, and 
wished to form an idea of the artistic culture 
of this great people, he would probably be 
taken to visit the exhibition of the National 
Academy, and would come away from it 4 sad- 
der if not a wiser man. The error would be 
excusable—the name alone of the National 
Academy of Design is imposing, and its com- 
paratively venerable age and its wealth and 
position would incline our traveller to look 
there for the art of America—but it would be 
none the less an error. Any one, foreign or 
native, who wishes to know what American 
artists are doing, what are the tendencies and 
achievements of the young but vigorously 
growing art of this country, may learn by go- 
ing, not to the Academy, but to the twelfth ex- 
hibition of the Society of American Artists now 
open at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 

There are those who regret this fact, and 
complain that all this work does not go to the 
Academy; who vainly appeal to the artists to 
‘concentrate ” their efforts, and to make of 
the Academy exhibition the one strong show- 
ing of American art; but the artists will not 
bearken, and obstinately reserve their best work 
for the smaller and later show. May it not be 
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the fault of the Academy itself if it has failed 
to retain its place in spite of its many advan- 
tages? At any rate, it has failed, and the 
present exhibition of the Society is not only the 
best one it has yet held, tut is far and away 
the best exhibition of the year, and, probably, 
the best exhibition of American art ever held 
in this country. Among its 206 works by 125 
artists, of whom 50 are members of the Society 
and 73 are outsiders, is to be found, with few 
exceptions, all that is freshest, and best, and 
most vigorous in the work of the year, all that 
shows the point reached by to-day’s achieve- 
ment and the direction of to morrow’s 


pro- 
gress, 
The result is highly encouraging for the 


future of artin America. It is an exhibition 
of a singularly high average of attainment, 
and of an even more noticeable variety of aim 
and method. Above all, it isan exhibition of 
things done, not merely of things attempted. 
The time is past when the Society could be 
fairly taxed with 
studies, tentative efforts. It shows to-day re- 
sults accomplished, and works of art in several 
lines as thoroughly carried out as by the 
artists of any country in the world. It is true 
that the “subject picture,” the picture of anec- 
dote, is conspicuous by its absence, but this is 
a healthy sign of artistic life; it is true that 
there is a certain amount of work by men who 
are rather feeling for new means of expres- 


showing only sketches, 


sion than fully expressing themselves by means 
thoroughly acquired and assimilated, but it is 
by such effort that progress is made. ‘There is 
still enough of work waich can without ex- 
aggeration be called masterly to show that 
we have artists who know their language and 
have something to say in it, and to justify 
the boast that the art of America already 
ranks second only to the art of France in the 
world’s production. There are pictures which 
might be placed in any collection, in any part 
of the world, with an assured confidence that 
nothing better of the same sort could eclipse 
their merit. 

One member of the Society, who sends seven 
canvases, is one of the first living masters of 
direct and brilliant technique; another, cut off 
in his youth, is represented by a marine whicb, 
for strength and delicacy, need fear no com- 
parison; the President is represented by five 
little pictures, which are altogether delightful 
in their justness of perception and frankness 
and skilfulness of execution. Composition and 
the drawing of the nude figure are perhaps the 
weakest points of the American school; but 
here also the present exhibition shows what we 
have of earnest effort and achievement as it 
can be seen rowhere else, while in landscape 
the whole gamut is struck, from sombre tonal- 
ism through frank naturalism to the latest ex- 
periments in brilliant light of the followers of 
Monet. 

The sudden death, at the age of twenty-nine, 
of Mr. Robert A. Eichelberger, adds a special 
and melancholy interest to his picture, No, 73, 
entitled ‘‘Surf and Fog,” but its intrinsic 
merit would suffice to make it one of the lead- 
ing pictures in this or any collection, Its title 
tells its story—the surf rolling its sheet of foam 
to the spectator’s feet; while the sun, encircled 
with orange light, struggies to pierce the dense 
sea fog; but words cannot convey a sense of 
the power of drawing in form of wave and 
foam-sheet, the absolute justness of value and 
color, the restrained force, coupled with exqui- 
site refinement, cf the execution, which make 
of the picture a work of the highest merit and 
the most interesting marine we remember ever 
to have seen. No one can have known until 
this picture was shown what a loss the art of 
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had suffered in Mr. Eichelberger’s 
death, or how deeply that sad event was to be 
deplored, What he bad already done had been 
enough to show that he was an artist of yzreat 
promise; he was cut off in the very hour of 
achievement, 


America 


The Society has done what it 
could to express its sense of loss by giving his 
last admirable work one of the places of honor 
in the large gallery, and by draping the panel 
it occupies with black, and placing upon it a 
tablet with the dates of his birth and death. 
From this we turn to a very different work, 
Mr. Sargent’s ‘*‘ La Carmencita,” No. 153, 
which hangs at the end of the long gallery, 
and is, from its position as well as from its 
character, the most conspicuous picture in the 
exhibition. Mr. Sargent is of all living paint- 
ers perhaps the most consummate virtuoso, and 
this picture is the most astonishing display of 
his virtuosity that we have seen. It is vain to 
look to him for thought, profundity, harmo 
nies of tone or line; but Paganini 
the less great because he was not Beethoven, 
and Sargent is the Paganini of painting. 
sheer audaci'y and brilliancy 


Was none 
For 
of execution the 
picture is a marvel that would evoke the ad 
miration of artists the world over. In a New 
York gallery to-day is a picture fresh from the 
easel of an American painter that would have 
been praised by Hals and bought by Velas- 
quez. 
lar with the great public which knows nothing 


Such work is not likely ever to be popu- 


of the difficulties vanquished, and is only dis 
quieted by the strangeness of the means em- 
ployed; but for a@ painter it is the source of 
one of the Keenest pleasures that art can give 
him, and his brother artists do well to treat 
Mr. Sargent with the highest consideration. 
Of Mr, Sargent’s six other canvases, the most 
interesting, as showing him in another mood, 
No, 148, 
some of the methods of the impressionists have 


is the ‘Summer Morning,” in which 
been most intelligently appropriated, and in 
which the sense of the sunlight retlected from 
the water and rippling up the white dress and 
into the face of a charming young woman is 
delightful. 

The third place of honor in the large galley 
is occupied by Mr, Bunker, who, in ‘** The Mir- 
ror,” former 
efforts and achieved rare grace and distinction 


No, 23, has far surpassed his 


Varyingly excellent also are the portraits by 
Tarbell, Benson, 
Wiles, and others, and different from any of 
these, yet equally excellent in its way, is the 
sober, almost severe, ‘* Portrait of Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Van Rensselaer,” No. 44, by William A. 
Coffin. 


Mr. Chase is represented only by some of his 


Messrs. Dewing, Beckwith, 


little canvases this year, but he loses nothing 
by it, for these are of his very best, which ts 


tantamount to saying that no one e'se could 
bave done them so well. One in particular, 
** At Kathleen Villa,” No, 37, is a wonderfully 
lovely bit of light and color and air. Mr. Chase 
and Mr. Sargent are the two best painters of 
the Society, but their talents differ profoundly 


in quality. 





Mr. Sargent is the better draught 
man andthe more audacious executant; Mr. 
Chase has the finersense of color. Mr. Sargent 
“uo, while the 
is sense of relation. 
Another very clever executant is Mr, Wiles, 
whose studio interior entitled ‘** Discouraged,” 
No. 203, 


space got by direct 


is apt to conceive his figure tn ra 
best of Mr. Chase’s art is h 


is reinarkable for the sense of air and 
morceau painting with a 
crisp brush. Though somewhat mannered and 
unpleasant in handling, Mr. Thayer's ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady,” Na 173, is charming in 
character, and Mr. Weir’s *‘ Reading,” No, 13%, 
has his wonted beauty of quiet tone. The range 

nd variety of style in the work here exhibited 
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be 


bet ween 


the 
Mr: 


its reminis 


more clearly shown than by 
the bright 


Na 13, 
the almost sc 


eould not 
contrast gavety of 
Blum’s “ Ca’ d'Oro,” with 


cence of Rico, and lemn sobriety 
of Horatio Walker's ‘* Canadian Pastoral,” N 
191, than which ne mere beautiful piece of color 
is often seen. 


In the way of serious treatment of the nude, 


there are fewer things to praise. Mr. Low 
sends two of his smaller compositions, and Mr 
Shirlaw, in his * Psyche,’ No 163, is more 
modery in color than is usual with bim, if still 
mannered in the treatment of form. Mr. Benja 


min R. Fitzsends also a small nude figure, ‘The 
teflection,” No, 79, ! 
great concision and suppression of detail, and 
painted with much feeling for breadth of tone 
It is one of the good things of the exhibition, 


well drawn, tl with 





and somewhat of a surprise in that it is the 


first work on such a theme exhibited by | 
Mr. Cox, who is always a prominent contrit 
tor to the Society exhibitions, and who ts as 


notable as a painter of portraits as of the 


three 


irth< 


pictures: ‘* An 


of Venus,” N 
No 


nude, is represented by 
Eclogue,” No. 40, The B 


and ‘Diana the Huntress,” 


last-named two pictures, both small canvases, 


we find single female figures painted with his 


usual technical excellence, and in the ** Diana ™ 


especially, a young and sleader woman w 


body is lithe and st 





ong, great delicacy of lne 


and modelling It is, moreover, refined and 
just in color, and loses nothing—as the “*\ 
nus” does to some extent——by its background, 


which is quite in harmony with the figure and 


well disposed as to m 


the most ambitious composition which the 


painter of * Poetry and 
thor of the admirable designs for ‘' The B 


ed Damosei” has exhibit 





proach of insufticiteney or 
be brought against the picture, and 


perhaps, as the completest work in th 





tion. There 


taie Hyures; 





is excellent the great lines, and the land 


In 


scape, sim} ly treated, possesses the decorative 


element whic ften seem 


to 
canvas to cite as proof that the art of pict 


h painters of to-day so 


find it hard to attain. It is an excellent 


making is not lost sight of by some of our fig- 


ure-painters, in these davs when so much 
praise is given to the more dashing successes 
obtained by striving not for all, but only for 


two of the many things in the wide 


one or 
range of the painter's art. 

In 
tinctly marked and divergent tendencies. Apart 
from on 


landscape-painting there are several dis- 


e or two surviving examples of the 


tree period, 


*brown- American landscape 
5, as shown at the Society's exhibition, 
the 
the 
At the head of the first of these are 
and Mr. D Mr. Donoho’s 


‘Grouse Cover,” No, 64, is a thoroughly manly 


iay be divided into three schools, natu- 


lists, the sentimentalists, and impres- 
nists 
Coffin 


Mr noho, 


and straightforward piece of work, firm in 


irawing and construction, and sufficient in 


of color. It lacks, perhaps, a little in 
charm and sentiment, but, on the other band, 
his second picture, ‘‘ November,” No. 65, with 
its rising moon, goes as far in the direction of 
sentiment as is desirable, or as is compatible 
with his robust personality. Mr. Coffin’s ** The 
No. 46, is one of the best 
of these simply realistic landscapes, 


September Breeze,” 
In me- 
thod it is perfectly direct and simpie, without 
affectation or mannerism, and the feeling of a 
sunny day in late summer is perfectly given. 
Its color is full and agreeable without being 
either black and sombre or glitteringly bril- 
liant. Itis quite unobtrusive and as simple as 
good-day, but nevertheless it is perhaps the 
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best landscape in these rooms. His other pic- 
ture, ‘‘ A Pennsylvania Farm—After the Thun- 
der Shower,” No. 45, is marked by the same 
sincerity of manner, while dealing with a much 
more difficult and unusual effect. It would be 
hard to say whether it is better than the other 
or not; the effort is more ambitious, the success 
less unquestionable. At any rate, it is one of 
the notable pictures of the year. 

By Mr. Tryon’s really charming ‘* Morning 
in May,” No. 182; by Mr. Dearth’s three pic- 
tures, already too artificial and disappointing 
to his admirers of two years ago, we pass to 
the true sentimentalists, whose formula would 
seem to be: ‘Forget that the earth is solid ; 
forget that the sun ever shines ; never paint 
anything but moonrise, and ruthlessly sacri- 
fice all drawing, all construction, all solidity, 
to a certain ertificial prettiness of tone.” To 
our mind, the jury has admitted too many of 
the pictures of this class for the greatest good 
of the exhibition. 

Of the landscape-painters of the third c’ass, 
the impressionists, it becomes us to speak with 
a certain reserve. They themselves profess to 
represent the art of the future. They are as 
confident that other forms of art are outworn 
as are the Wagnerites that the music-drama is 
the only possible form of opera. Claude 
Monet, their high-priest, is a bold experi- 
menter, an explorer of unknown regions, an 
analyzer of light who would reproduce the 
visual image of sunlight by the decomposition 
of the solar spectrum. We are inclined to 
think that there were heroes before Agamem- 
non, and that the art of the past will not 
necessarily tumble into oblivion because of the 
discovery that three primary colors, placed 


| 


side by side, give more of the physical sensa 
tion of light than does a bit of pure white | 
paint. Still, original research, in any direc- 
tion, can only result in good, and we can feel 

that Monet himself, even in bis worst extrava- 

gances, is adding to the material of art, and 

preparing the way for those who shall use his | 
discoveries with a saner judgment. Towards 
his followers we do not feel bound to the same 
respect, and think ourselves at liberty to criti- 
cise their shortcomings or laud their successes, 
accordiug as we find them intelligent or the 
reverse in their application of the new me- 
thods. 

The best of them allis Theodore Robinson. 
Mr. Robinson was an intelligent artist before 
he was an impressionist, and remains an intelli- 
gent artist now that impressionism claims him 
foritsown, His ‘‘ Winter Landscape,” No. 151, 
to which the Webb prize has been awarded by 
the jury, has great distinction of color, and is a 
picture much beloved of his brother artists. 
His ** Birdseye View,” No. 152, with its clus- 
tered cottages seen in steep perspective, is 
most interesting in drawing, though a trifie 
flat and chalky in its attempt at color ona 
high key. Mr. Willard L. Metcalf’s five pic- 
tures, Nos. 126 to 130, have also many solid 
qualities, and their use of impressionistic 
methods is kept well within bounds by a mas- 
culine intelligence. In ‘‘ Tne Enchanted 
Hour,” No. 93, by Childe Hassam, we see the 
attempt, by a very clever man, to use the 
methods of Monet in the production of a pic- 
ture which in primary quality has much more 
resemblance to the sentimental English school 
of art, The result is fascinating at first sight, 
but wears a trifle thin upon further easel 


} ance, 





Finally, in the picture by Henry F. 
Taylor, No. 172, entitled “ Sunlight Study,” 
we have the extremest methods of impres- 
sionist technique applied with little knowledge 
of form or construction, the color hatched and 
plastered until the sky looks like rose-tinted 
rough-cast, and the landscape like mustard. 
For good or for evil, such a movement is inte- 
resting, and its extent can only be judged of 
at the Society Exhibition. We believe that it 
will prove, in the end, to have been for good. 
It cannot but tend to enlarge the means at the 
disposal of our artists for their self-expression, 
while its extravagances will die out of them- 
selves, 

In sculpture the Society shows a ‘ Portrait 
Bust,” No, 86, of much distinction, by Daniel 
C. French, and a graceful relief, No, 87, by the 
same artist; a charming bust of a little girl, 
No. 125, by Philip Martiny, the modeller of the 
Washington Centennial medal; a number of 
groups of animals by Edward Kemeys, jr., 
etc., ete, 

We have not mentioned nearly all the fine 
or interesting things in this most interesting 
exhibition, but the longest article must some 
time come to an end, and we can only conclude 
by advising all those interested in art to go 
and see for themselves. If they are hopeful of 
the future of American art, they will see much 
to confirm their hopes; if they are despairing, 
they will find much comfort there. The hang- 
ing, as is usual in the exhibitions of the Society 
of American Artists, has beenadmirably done. 
May this fact not have something to do with 
the marked preference which our younger and 
more vigorous arti:ts have shown for the So- 
ciety ? 
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village, with their twelve acres of grove, garden, and 
lawn, are precisely like the better class of private coun- 
try villas. The utmost freedom consistent with secu- 
rity is allowed. Pleasant surroundings, open-air exer- 
cise, count drives, cheerfulness, comfort, quiet. 
These conditions are demonstrated by ex erience to 
have marked effect on curable cases, and they contri- 
and S ere oe to the comfort of sound cases who 
ome, combined with the safeguards of 
Teiited attendance, The proprietor (who was for 20 
ears in charge of Male Department of Pennsylvania 
ospital for Insane) refers to many eminent alienists. 
Illustrated Circulars by mail, Address, Dr. 8S. PRESTON 
Jones, Merchantville, J. 





OUR MOTHER, SISTER, AND 
Family want a copy of Books of the Bible "analyzed, 

by President Schultze (Moravian). Should you fail to 
pat itat ‘OF ur nockitere, send 2/ cents (silver). H. T. 
F, eamon. Pa. American News Co. supplies 

> on Intertor: ‘* a frequent perusal rekin- 
Siete. “freshens, and confirms your know'edge of the 








Seashore Lands. 


ON THE MAINECOAST AND OTHER PARTS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND SHORE. Having 
made aspecialty of these lands for over ten 
years, I act as agent for purchasers and for 
sale. A number of beautiful shore, island, and 
peninsular properties on Penobscot Bay and 
other parts of the coast. These ranging from 
10 to 1,000 acres, of the best selected frontages 
of high land, bave beautiful rocks, trees, beach- 
es, harbors, and mountain and sea views, and 
in the rapidly increasing movement to this 
coast, are almost the only remaining shore 
lands still purchasable at very low pricesand of- 
fer exceptional advantages for gentlemen wish 
ing independent estates for summer occupancy 
or for local colonization orinvestment. For 
details address 


J. Murray Howe, 27 School St., 
Boston. 





May 8, 1 — 
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Personal Creeds: 


or, How to Form A Working 

By NEWMAN SMyTH, D. D. 1 

$1.00; paper, 50 vents, 

The aim of Dr. Smyth's book 
the value of a personal as distinguished froma 
doctrinal creed,which shall bring one 
touch with the spirit of Christ's teaching, 


Life, 
cloth, 


Theory of 


2mo, 
isto point out 


into closer 


How Shall We Revise ? 

A Bundle of Papers addressed to the 
Drs. BRIGGS, EVANS, WHITE, 
HURST, HAMILTON, and 
and foreshadowing the 
taken in Creed 
paper, 50 cents, 


people by 
VINCENT, PARK 
THOMPSON, discussing 


likely to be 
31.00; 


action 
Revision. l2mo, cloth, 


Day and Night Stories 


By T. R. SULLIVAN, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
ov cents, 
Mr. Sullivan’s stories have won for him an en- 


viable position, and hosts of admirers, who will 
hear with interest of this collection of his artistic 
tales, 


The Lawton Girl. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
per, 50 cents. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25; pa- 


It would 
sketch 


Lawton 


**The realism is vivid and truthful, 
be difficult to find im tiction a stronger 
than that of the poor and degraded 
family.’’—Boston Journal. 


Expiation. 


By OcTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


i2mo, cloth, $1.U0; paper, 50 cents, 
**An exceedingly spirited, well-told, and inte- 
resting Southern story. It is briefly told, but 


every somagece some and it is impressive and 


absorbing.’’—, Tribune, 


The Broughton House. 


By Buiss PERRY. 12mo, $1.25. 

**A bright, well-written story, told with great 
animation, showing close study of the surface 
phases of human nature, and full of keen ob- 
servation on men and manners, It is ve ry at- 
tractive in its freshness, buoyant spirit, and 
graceful realism.*’—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


The Nature and Method of 


Revelation. 


By Pror. GEORGE P. Fisher, D.D. 12mo, $1.25, 

‘* The author handles the subject 1n a masteriy 
manner, and bis volume will be perused by very 
many on account of its clearness and impartiality 
of statement, and by reason of its ag 
style. ’—N. ¥. Sun. 


reeable 


») » 
The Philosophy of Preaching. 
By A. J. F. 
The volume aims to expound the spirit of all 
effective pulpit discourse, and to set forth the 
qualities, personal, ethical, 
and practical, which give p 

and influence. 


BEHRENDs, D.D. 12mo, $1.00. 


Biblical, spiritual, 


reaching it 


**A book valuable not only to theological stu- 
dents, but to every man and women who ear 
nestly desires to make the best and noblest use ¢| 


life.”’— Boston Traveller. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, . by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


or sent, postpaid 











The N ation. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons 


29 West 23d St., N. Y., 


PUBLISH THIS WEERh: 


~ wey 
-{ a ite 


A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME. 


California and Alaska and over 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


By Winiiam S. Wesp, M.D. 


The journey described in the above volume 
the winter of 1888-9, by the 
author, accompanied by his family and a few 
friends. It comprised a trip across the con 
tinent by the 
Pacitic Coast 


was taken in 


most picturesque route, and 
along the to Lower California, 
and the travellers were in all nearly three 
months en route, 

The author possessed, among other quali 
fications for a successful traveller, an enthu 
interest in his undertaking, and in the 
very complete organization of his travelling 


siustic 


arrangements he also possessed exceptional 
facilities for seeing all that there was to be 
the over—a country 
in the rapid progress of settlement, 


seen in country gone 
which, 
is changing so extensively from year to year, 
years back wou!d 


to-day hardly be recognizable. 


that descriptions given five y 


The full-page etchings are: 


Mission of San Luis Rey, Cal. By C. Y. Tur- 
NER, 

Muir Glacier, Alaska. By R. SWAIN GLFFORD. 

Vorth Ann, Biscotasing Lake By J. C. NICOLL. 

Lake Louise, near Laggan. By R. C. MINOR. 


The above are India Proofs. 
Among the 88 full-page 
vill be found the following 


_ near Mon 


Photogravures 


On the Coast tere U. 


S Rock covered with Seals, near Monterey. 

} e Va if i Artist’s Point. 

(ilacier Point feet, Yos iite Valley 

Vane dink Deben kha tn Pacifie Ratlway Docks, 

Dp s Firs i Vancouver Torwn-Sit 

Fivating I near Muir Giacier 

Ty) } tong the Coast of Alaska 

Gn Glacier, Canadian Pacifie Railway 

Canactul P ¢ Rai ty Stat in M nf Suv 
Donald Glacier. 

Hermit Range, from Hotel, shou »Car ian Pa 
cific Railway Station. 

Lowe Ki } Horse Canyon, near Golden, 

The volume noha tly “hei in quarto, 


size 8x11 inches. It contains 
text, printed upon the finest vellum paper, 
and is sumptuously bound in full morocco. 


But 


190 pages of 


500 copies printed. $25.00. 


By Rev. 


A Poem of 


E. P-Cuir- 


the Christ in two 


The Pleroma. 
x, A.M 


books of seven cant h 


seach, written in semi- 
ldmo, gilt top, illustrated. 


$5.00, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTE 


UNEQCALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURASILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, 
Baltimore, New York, 


Rand & E. Baltimore St 148 5th Ave.. near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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Can You A fford Ten C r Day 


FOR ALIBRARY OF AME 
RICAN LITERATURE, 


In Eleven Elegant Lap Oct \ $ 
cith ove 6, Pauses. Hand ‘ us 
tled wit Fu fage } s 
< piled and ited y 
Edu Ri Clarenc: MTNA BAN } d "3 


Mackay Hutchins 


This ts all this great work wi!! « ‘ and a 
tains the cream of American Literature 0 the ea 
liest writings —i6 tu @ present Nearly 
selections arranged chronologically eri ~ aut rs 
quoted, & sucecinet biography of e& autor, and a 
exhaustive topical index Th is ag ! 
work, and. inoriter that it mav hbeiney vA ar 
home, we deliver Che elewen + ' ‘ t 
#3. and collect the remaind at t ate of §5 per 
month, amou x to 





TEN CENTS A DAY. 


The press, eminent scholars, a ry n ‘ 
nimously pronoun this work f t 
resting and Seaportant ever is if he A ‘ 
public. If vou can suceeed tt ‘ : veof 
friends, and send us their orders on (he ve bas 


we will give you 


A Set of the Works 


Teachers and students dest ; ] v ¥ 
the summer Vacation are earnes ‘ ‘ 
spond withus. We offer exceptional ta < 


intelligent solicitors 


Write at once for full part irs t sree 
CHARLES VERSIE x 
& Pas i ‘ ° ~. % ¥ 
“ld triump 
‘ / 4 } 
Lye OWA) Ni é ‘ d 4 


THE MASTER 


THE MAGICIANS. 





and Hernertr D. War 
Second Edition. romeo, 81.25 
For s r . . ~ pont y 
receyj ip . ue a ‘. 
Houchton. Mifilin & ¢ 
aé oS #e. - ‘ ‘ 
4 Park S i sto 11 Bast 1 bas New Y 
For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 


irnish 


Covers for the Nation, 





tn regular book form, 
who will These 
have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, and are 
stamped in gold on back The Nation and the number 
of the volume, Price 60 cents each, postpaid 

Th ame cores will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to 
xLIix., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 
issue. (Por the earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number wanted 

Address 


THE NATION, 


ready for use by an 
yut in the numbers for a smal! charge. 


y bookbinder, 


Box 794 New York. 





vi 


D). Appleton&Co.s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


The Physiology of Bodily 
Exercise. 


By Fernanp LAGRANGE, M.D. Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.75. 


CONTENTS: I. Muscular Work—The Organs 
of Work, Movements, Heat, Combustion, If. 
Fatigue—Local Fatigue, Breathlessness, St ff- 
ness, Overwork, etc. LIL. Habituation of Work 
—Power of resisting Fatigue, Modification of 
Organs by Work, ete. IV. Different Exercises 
—Violent Exercises, Exercises ot Strength, Ex- 
ercises of Speed, Exercises of Endurance, ete. 
V. The Resuttsof Exercise, VI. The Office of 
the Brain in Exercise, 

** This is probably the most valuable work of 
its kind that the general reader can find.’’—New 
York Herald. 

** The whole work is worthy of careful study 
by every man or woman with an ambition to 
preserve a sound mindin a sound body.’’—St. 
Louis Republic. 


II. 


wd ™“ 
The Dominant Seventh. 
A MUSICAL STORY. By Karte Euiza- 
BETH CLARK. 12mo, half cloth, Price, 50 
cents, 


A novelette by a young author whose first 
effort is marked by a charm and grace that com- 
mend the story to all readers of taste, 


**Its spirit is thoroughly modern, and there 
are many delightful side-lights on musical life in 
amateur circles, and also a number ot shrewd 
critical observations en passant, on modern com- 
posers and their peculiarities, which, taken to- 
gether, would make a clever musical essay.”’ 
—New York Evening Post. 

** The Dominant Seventh will interest all lovers 
of music.’’—New York Sun. 

““The Dominant Seventh is a novelette of 
more than ordinary interest.’’—Public Opinion, 


The Craze of Christian En- 
gelhart. 


By HENRY FAULKNER DARNELL. 12mo, 
paper. Price 50 cents. 


A novel of more than ordinary quality and 
strength is * The Craze of Christian Engelbart.’ 
It is marked by vigorous action, original types 
of character, and a mystic atmosphere envelop 
ing some of the most remarkable passages, <As 
an intellectual effort it deserves high praise.’’— 
New York Sun. 





For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Hymns of the Church Uni- 
versal. 

Compiled by REV. W. FOOTE. Revised and 


edited by MARY W. Ate ESTON and ARTHUR FOOTE. 
Price $1.50; for 50 copies or more, &1.25 each. 
Copies can be obtained of 


Messrs. ANSON D. F, RANDOLPH & Co., 
388 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


“GERMANIA.” 


A Fortnightly Journal for the Study of the 
German Language and Literature 


Subscription price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. O. Box 20, MANCHESTER, N. H. 





The Nation. 
|POET-LORE. 


A Porety LITERARY MAGAZINE, WORKING FOR 
WIDER APPRECIATION OF THE BgEst LITE- 
RATURE OF ALL TIMKS, AND THE ALLI- 
ANCE OF SPECIAL STUDY WITH THE 
TUDY OF COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE, 





Issued on the 15th of each month, 





** POET- ghee containsa line of matter not to be con- 
fu th that of any other periodical.’’—New 
York Pr osecue March 20, 1890. 


POET-LORE | Shakespeare as Citizen, by 
J. 8. STUART GLENNIE, au- 
thor of * Isis and Osiris,’ ‘Ar- 
thurian Localities,’ ete. ; 

The Russian Drama, by 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 

, transiator of *‘Auna Kare- 

in nina,’ etec.; 

German and English Literature 





ts 


distinctive 


Contents, in the tighteenth Century. by 
Manner, Professor O, SEIDENSTICKER 
Sige (Two Papers); 
‘anal Personal Recollectionsof Brown- 


: ing, bv Wa. G. KINGSLAND, 
Shape. have recently appeared, 

Browning's New Poetic Form, by Dr. DANIEL G. 
BRINTON, 

Shelley’s *‘Epipsychidion,’ an Autobiography. by 
FREDERICK GARD FLEAY, will appear shortly. 

Dr. W. J. ROLFE's Notes on Shakespeare Plays; 
ANNA ROBERTSON Brown's series of transila- 
tions from Angio-Saxon Poetry; Queries and 
Answers by specialists on Technical Allusions; 
Criticism of high-class drama only; Keview of 
noteworthy literary books only, aud a variety 
of miscellaneous Editorial Notes, are charac- 
teristic of POET-LORE. 

Volume I., with Index by Mr. Jonn H. Woops, 

sent postpaid for $3.50, 








**PorT-Lore for 1889 makes a solid volume of 592 
pp., handsomely bound in white and light blue. Its 
contents embrace an amount of s:00d and useful mat- 
ter for the serious student of Shakespeare and Brown- 
a roy poetry in general.’’—Literary World, March 
2 90. 





Yearly subscription, $2.50. Single number, 25 cents. 


THE POET-LORE CO., 


223 SOUTH 38TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





THE FORUM. 


The May Forum contains a 
review of the Republican par- 
ty and of the Administration 
of President Harrison, by 
John G. Carlisle; a review of 
Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘Problems 
of Greater Britain,’ with espe- 
cial reference to Canada, by 
Prof. Goldwin Smith; an es- 
say on the mistakes of critics 
that were contemporary with 
great literary productions, by 
Archdeacon F. W. Farrar; a 
description of a naval battle 
of the future, by Lieut. B. A. 
Fiske, U.S. N.; a prediction 
of approaching prosperity for 
the farmer, by C. Wood Davis 
of Kansas; and six other ar- 
ticles on important subjects. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 50 
cts. a copy. 


E W. NASH, 80 NASSAU ST., NEW 
_».« York, has just issued Catalogue 25, relating to 
America, Local History, Genealogy, etc. Sent to any 
address on application. 


BOOKS IN THE Suneors bscription to 3, forge 
FOREIGN AND + 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, yo Catalogues on ap- 
plication. Cari SCHORNHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





[Nu umber +97 


|Books for Travelle ‘S 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, ew 
York and London, call the attention of 
the travelling public to the following 
attractive and useful publications: 
The Travellers’ Series: Sketches of 
Peoples and Places. 13 volumes ready. 
16mo, paper, each 50 cents. 

The Travels of De Amicis. Hol- 
land, Spain, Italy, Paris, Morocco, 
and Constantinople. $2.00 and 
$r.50. 

The Travels of Isabella Bird in 
Japan, the Hawaiian Achipelago, 
and the Malay Peninsula. $2.50 
and $2.00. 

Dix’s Midsummer Drive through 
the Pyrenees. Octavo, $1.75. 

Pellew’s Walks and Talks in 
Ireland. $1.50. 

Rydberg’s Roman Days. $2.00. 

The Pocket Atlas of the World, 
and Pocket Gazetteer of the 
World. Each, $1 00 or $1.50. 

The Hand-Book Dictionary of 
English, French, and German. §2 00, 

The Pocket Dictionary of English, 
French, German, and Italian, 4 vols., 
$4.00. 

Knox’s Pocket Guide for Europe 
and How to Travel. Each, 75 cents, 


Descriptive List of Books for Travel- 
lers and of String Publications sent on 
application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West = dé. New York, 


BANGS & CO., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 


announce the sale of 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 


of the late 


HENRY B. DAWSON, LL.D., 


OF MORRISANIA, N, Y., 
Editor of the Historical Magazine, The Te deralist, etc., 
ete. 


A very large, interesting, and valuable collection of 
Books and Pamphlets reiating to American History, 
and comprising many Scarce Works. 


To take place May 19 and following days. 


Cx masetictiac mailed bose ee, 


L OSSFELD’S METHODS FOR THE 

Study of Modern Languages: A series of four 
volumes, GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, ANd ITALIAN. For 
the use of Schools or for Self Instruction. These books 
are in no sense patent methods, but are based upon 
well-established rules for the study of*Modern Lan- 
guages. Their merits consist in the clear and concise 
arrangements of the sixty lessons, each of which is 
divided into four pages. he GRAMMAR Is followed by 
Practical Exercises and Conversations, with readings 
and transiations, fully demonstrating and applying the 
rules of the Grammar. Uniform in size (12mo, about 
360 pages, $1.25). Especially adapted to the needs of 
those contemplating European travel. Krys and 
Tasks for self correction, supplementary to the French 
and German Methods. ENauisn- FRENCH, ENGLISH GER- 
— ENGLISH-SPANISH Commercial C orrespondents. of 

cial value to those interested in International 
Pepoution or Pan-American affairs. Order through 
Booksellers, For Catalogues, etc., addresss ‘* Hoss- 
FELD’s,"’ No. 65 Duane St., New York. 
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